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how cae Billie Jean King wok trade 
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Where she rules, 

Billie Jean King is a tightly 
controlled figure of skill, 
energy and concentration. 
But off the tennis court, with 
her husband and friends, 
her natural warmth and 
spirit flow effortlessly. 

Billie Jean likes people. 
That's why she brushes 
with Colgate. 

Colgate is made for 
people who like people. 
Clinical test results show it 
freshens breath as long as 
a leading mouthwash. And 
the taste is brisk and clean. 

Only your dentist can 
give teeth a better fluoride 
treatment than Colgate with 
MEP. Buta great cavity 
fighter can be a powerful 
breath freshener, too. 

Ask Billie Jean King. 

She wouldn't think of 
brushing with anything else. 





May breath-freshening 


cavity fighter. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The possibility that Minnesota, our cover subject this week, is Amer- 
ica’s most civilized state began to dawn on Chicago Bureau Chief 

, Gregory H. Wierzynski last year while he was covering pre-election 
politics in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

, What first impressed Wierzynski was the civility and fairness of 
the precinct caucuses he had been observing. In Chicago, he thought, 
similar meetings would have been punctuated by shouting and fist- 
fights. Later, as he was packing to leave his Minneapolis hotel and re- 
turn to Chicago, he watched an early evening news report “of snow- 

mobile accidents, city council resolutions and a pronouncement by 

the Governor. It was intensely local,” Wierzynski recalls, “and, I 

thought at the moment, boring.” He arrived home that night, just in 

. time for the sort of late evening television 
news to which he was more accustomed. “This 
version,” he says, “was also intensely local; it 
featured a series of scandals, murders, police 
corruption, and so forth. I sat there astound- 

ed. After the short trip to the Twin Cities, I 

suddenly realized that things did not have to 

be this way.” 

That realization prompted Wierzynski to 
suggest a cover story on the good life in 
Minnesota, an idea that sounded particularly 
appealing to our Manhattan-based editors. 
Setting out to document his convictions, Wier- 
zynski went back to Minnesota, accompanied 
by Correspondent Dick Woodbury. They 
traveled to big cities and small towns, through 
virgin forests and across sparkling lakes and 
rivers, interviewing more than 100 Minneso- 
tans—many of whom were anxious to con- 
tinue talking about their state over dinner and 
into the evening. In fact, Minnesota’s Gov- 
ernor Wendell Anderson and his wife Mary 
insisted that Wierzynski stay with them and 
get to know them as a family. 

Associate Editor Lance Morrow, who 
wrote the story, was another beneficiary of 
Anderson's Minnesota-style hospitality. Dur- 
ing a week that Morrow spent in the state, he found himself in Du- 
luth one night to hear the Governor address a group of steelwork- 
ers. Duluth was also playing host to a convention of Lions, and 
there wasn't a hotel room in town. Anderson, whose staff had rented 
a small suite as an afternoon headquarters, promptly turned the 
rooms over to Morrow for the night. 

Reporter-Researcher Alexandra Rich did not travel to Minne- 
sota for the story, but she is no stranger to the state; she has been vis- 
iting her Minnesota relatives ever since she was a child. “Each trip 
to Minnesota,” she says, “reminds me that there is a place in Amer- 
ica where you can still enjoy uncrowded streets, undisturbed natural 
beauty and a sense of comfort and security.” 
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Bacardi light rum is the mixable one that’s made Just think of ioe this way: Bacardi rum’s got the 


a name for itself in juice drinks. taste that’s light while Squirt comes on refreshingly 


And Squirt is the lively mixer that’s made from __ bright. 


real live grapefruit. All you do is mix, sip and smile. 


And since they’re each dry instead of sweet, 


they’re made for each other. a as: and SQUI RT, 
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PEDRO VASALLO 
WOULD LIKE TO THANK YOU. 


Pedro Vasallo is part of a generation in team one of the United Way member 

which drugs are all too often a part of life. agencies has formed. He takes a lot of pride 
A lot of kids Pedro's age have dropped out _ in his skill—and well he might. This year his 
of life and into heroin, just because they team won the championship at the Interna- 
couldn't find anything better to do. A tional Junior Basketball Tournament at 
United Way agency helped make certain Indianapolis, Indiana, 


Pedro found a better way. They taught him 
to strive, and to excell. And they helped 


him form a healthy identity, and a strong You helped Pedro Vasallo with your contri- 
sense of personal worth without which he butions through the United Way campaign 
could so easily have thrown away his life. across the country—and now you're helping 


Every day he practices basketball with the others, 


THE UNITED WAY: Thanks to you, it’s working. 
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We drove a new 
Datsun 1200 from L.A. to 
New York, just to prove how economical the car really is. Without 
special equipment or special tuning, we averaged 37.9 miles per 
gallon. Just $29.85 coast to coast. That’s economical. 

The average car in America gets around 13 miles per gallon. 
It would cost nearly three times as much for the same trip! 

In fact, the Environmental Protection Agency of the U.S. 
Government has just released a mileage comparison of all cars sold 
in the U.S. Our Datsun 1200 delivered the best mileage of all. 

We think that buying gasoline is one of the dullest things you 
can do with your money. Save real, countable dollars with a new 
Datsun 1200! Drive a Datsun...then decide. 














impeachment 


Sir / If, as Gallup says, the majority of 
Americans believe the President culpable 
but overwhelmingly oppose impeachment 
{July 23]. that is a sad commentary on the 
complexity of modern life. 

If Nixon is indeed guilty and arrogant- 
ly refuses to resign. then he is a threat to 
the liberty of every American. In such a 
case, impeachment is the only recourse 
the Constitution provides. The process is 
fraught with uncertainty. and it is reason- 
able that people should fear it. But it seems 
strange that a nation quick to war against 
imagined enemies abroad should be afraid 
to protect its freedoms against subversion 
by its own leaders. 

DON B. WITTENBERGER 

Seattle 


Sir / While I must readily admit that Mr 
Dean's testimony appears quite damaging 
on the surface, if one looks at it closely it 
contains nothing that would support im- 
peachment if not corroborated by others 
very close to Mr. Nixon 

CLARENCE J. ROBERTS It 

Baton Rouge. La. 


Sir / Nixon can never bring us together 
now; at the very best, he can only keep us 
dangling in this awful limbo 

DONALD F, SCOTT 

Pocatello, Idaho 


Sir /On the matter of impeachment: this 
country has survived a Civil War, two 
World Wars, a Depression, and a dozen or 
SO assassinations. I think it could survive an 
impeachment. Such action could in fact 
strengthen the country by demonstrating 
that no onc is above its laws 

RICHARD RYNEN 

Madison, Wis 


Other Reflections on Watergate 


Sir / The U.S. appears to have come full cir 
cle on the eve of its bicentennial. President 
Nixon implies that he is not answerable to 
the people as represented by the Senate in- 
vestigating committee. He answers only to 
God. This was and is the answer of all dic- 
tators, tyrants and absolute monarchs 
What a sad and sobering thing to see in a 
modern democratic state 

JOHN BLAIS 

Ottawa 


Sir / Why all the excitement over Water- 
gate? What is taking place in Washington 
these days is simply a reflection of ourselves 
and that creed we have adopted as being 
gospel: Win! 

We pay homage to those who advance 
that creed through testimonials, tributes 
fame and adulation. We scramble for tick 
ets to fill the stadiums and fieldhouses of 
those institutions and organizations that 
adopt the win-at-all-cost philosophy 

It is time that we look to other things 
in the education of our kids. We have an ob- 
ligation to teach that the journey, not only 
the destination, is what life is about 

FRED HEINLEN 

Baseball Coach 

Shaker Heights Senior High School 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Sir / 1 stayed with Nixon all the way, even 
though thinking him guilty, until about two 
wecks ago when I saw he was continuing 
his old ways instead of housecleaning the 
leftovers in the White House. etc. I see no 


4 


real change, just in me. I am turncoating 
Now I don't believe anything he says. 

I voted for him. I was wrong. But I 
didn’t like McGovern at the time and still 
don't. Lord only knows what we really 
should have done. . 

MARY D. ISRAEL 

Shermans Dale, Pa. 


Sir / By crippling the President of the U.S 
you cripple the U.S., yourselves and my- 
self. This reflects poorly on your wisdom. 
JAMES J. DUFFY 
Livonia. Mich 


Living with Scandal 


Sir / Re your “Learning to Live with the 
Scandal” [July 16]: too bad the media's new 
role as savior does not prevent the indecen- 
cies of harassment, persecution and exploi- 
tation of personal tragedy that have so long 
characterized reporting 

SCHUYLER YATES 

Toledo 


Sir / 1 do feel sorry for the Watergate chil- 
dren. | wonder if their fathers feel sorry for 
my children, whose confidence in America’s 
political leadership they have shattered 
WILLIAM M. DAVID JR 
Westminster, Md. 


The Freeze and the Thaw 


Sir / There has never been an article that de- 
pressed me so much as “A Threat of Food 
Shortage” [July 9] along with the picture 
of a farmer, a contented expression on his 
face, killing baby chicks. 

There is only one man I can think of 
to thank for that: Mr. Nixon 

LESLYE SMITH 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y 


Sir / I think it's a good move on President 
Nixon's part to thaw the price freeze on 
food, so that we'll not have to worry about 
the food shortage we were all warned about 
However, when this thaw does occur and 
the food is plentiful. | fear no one will be 
able to afford any of it 

ALLISON CAINI 

Los Angeles 


Fallacious Files 


Sir / The FBI's treatment of Government 
criminal files is just another sign of Big 
Brother's taking over [July 23]. So they rec- 
ord arrests as well as convictions? How 
many people—possibly victims of unwar- 
ranted and/or illegal arrests—have their 
records tainted by a fallacious FBI file? 
There should be a federal law permitting 
each citizen to inspect (and correct, if nec- 
essary) any possible FBI file held in his 
name. Bravo to Massachusetts’ Governor 
Francis W. Sargent! 

WILLIAM G. PENNER 

Alliance, Neb 


Work or Welfare 


Sir /In “The Rewards of Poverty” [July 
23]. you reported on two studies: one which 
showed that public-welfare programs in 
New York City can discourage work by pro- 
viding high benefits and by making work 
financially unprofitable; and one which 
showed that welfare recipients are very like 
working nonrecipients in the sense of having 





Our installation and 
maintenance trucks are 
depots on wheels. 
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The time to 
think about maintenance 


| is before you buy. 















We keep some 85,000 installation don’t take anything for granted. 


and maintenance trucks on the Just in case, we have well-stocked 
road, operating out of 1,800 service centers behind every truck. 
service centers that cover the But most important, our 


country. So whenever you need people know what they’re doing. To 
repair service, there’s make sure, each receives an 
someone close at hand. extensive training course before 
Evenifit’sacom- setting foot in your office. 
plex PBX, our repair people There are many more 


know what to bring. And _ reasons to choose a Bell System 
while our trucks are liter- PBX than the maintenance that 
ally depots on wheels, we backs it up, but none that lets you 
sleep better. 

If our maintenance 
organization says anything 
about AT&T and your local 
Bell Company, it says we 
care about our customers. 


We hear you. 
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Sony introduces 
the latest technologic 
advance in business 
communications. 
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For the 
businessman 
who flies: 

your own 
office in the 
airport anytime 
you come to 
Chicago and 
St. Louis. 


OfficeAway. 


That’s what we are: your 
private office — right in the 
airport — in Chicago, in 

St. Louis. By the half-hour, 
the hour, or the day — at 
very reasonable rental rates 
— you can now have the 
space, services, and 
equipment you need to do 
your job: dictation, typing, 
copying, answering service, 
interviews, meetings, 
presentations. 

Come see us. We're a 
brand new service for the 
flying businessman — for 
the man who likes to plan 
ahead, who has to be 
ready for the unexpected, 
who wants to get a jump 
on tomorrow. 


Chicago O'Hare: 
Lower Level/O'Hare Int 
312/686-0400 


St. Louis: 
Ticket Counter Level/Next To TWA 
314/426-1200 


And soon, in the new 
Dallas/Fort Worth Airport 


A OfficeAway 


Ae 
We'll help you 


geta jump on 
tomorrow. 


Tower Hotel 
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LETTERS 


limited opportunities to earn good wages. 

The article did not state the implica- 

tions of these findings for welfare-reform 
licy. In my judgment, they lead us to the 
ollowing conclusions: 

1) It is inequitable to provide one 
group of the poor more for not working than 
others carn. 

2) To eliminate this inequity we must 
supplement the incomes of poor workers 
—men and women alike. Most of the poor 
do work. for whatever portion of the year 
and at whatever wages. Thus they require 
partial income supplementation, not total 
welfare support. This means that the old di- 
chotomy between work or welfare is coun- 
terproductive and must go. 

MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 

Chairman 

Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy 

Joint Economic Committee 

United States Congress 

Washington, D.C. 


False Equation 


Sir / Don't the Chicago promoters of 
Watergate bracelets [Ju 25) realize that 
there are many people stil wearing the true 
P.O.W.-M.LA. bracelets? These people 
hope that something will soon be done to 
identify the thousands of American men 
still unaccounted for in Southeast Asia. To 
equate in any way the dregs of American 
politics with the brave men who were pris- 
oners and those still missing is abominable. 

SUSAN L. YOUNG 

Boston 


The Meaning of Helga Sue 


Sir / Your article about Helga Sue's esca- 

ades [July 16] exposes the ultimate prob- 
ia in education today: teacher and admin- 
istrative apathy. The sense of alienation 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
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TO SUBSCRIBE 
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OR FOR FASTER 
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SAVE NOW ON 
EXECUTIVE 
LOANS 

$2,000 to $25,000 


INSTANT CASH BY PHONE— 
ABSOLUTE PRIVACY 


You save as much as 18% or more 
on interest rates with TWS 
compared to other executive loan 


services. And you get more money. 
as much as $25,000, in your hands 
as fast or faster than you could 
get it locally. Loans made in com- 
plete privacy, no embarrassing 
investigations. Tens of thousands 
of satisfied customers throughout 
the U.S. TWS makes loans only 
to executives, military officers, 
and professional personne! ... 
that’s why you get more money 
and a better deal. 

Get the facts now—without 
obligation. 


Call our toll-free 
“LOAN LINE” 


(800) 527-6301 


From Texas, phone COLLECT 
(214) 638-2840, 


raw) Trans World Services, ine. 


An Affiliate of The Continental Corporation 
Suite 404, Stemmons Tower West 
Dallas, Texas 75207 












more than just a telescope more than just a microscope 


a 4 
“Eno 97) 





a complete 
vestpocket 
optical system 









SEIBERT 


Wetziar 






Shown actual! size 





We went to Wetzlar, Germany (world capital 
of fine optics) to find such perfection at such 
a price. Remove the EMOSKOP from its fitted 






leather case and it is a 30x microscope 
A twist of the wrist converts it to a 3x tele 
scope (ideal for theater, field or sky) or 
a unique 3x telescope-loupe. Another change 
and you have your choice of 5x, 10x or 15x 
magnitying glasses. The perfect vest-pocket 
companion for exacting protessionals and 
Scientists and all those who wish to observe 
anything closely and clearly. A most dis 
creet opera giass. if you make a fetish of 
quality, the EMOSKOP will do you proud 
Coated lenses, fully achromatic, absolutely 
flat field. Modern Photography Magazine calis 
the EMOSKOP ° the only magnitier worthy 
of the name." 

() Send me the EMOSKOP. | enclose $70 95 
(19.95 plus $1 postage and insurance) 
Calif. residents add 5% tax. Refund with- 
in 2 weeks if not delighted. 






















Name. 








Address. 


_Zip. = 
263-2 T0813 . 
584 Washington, aver 
San Francisco 94111 
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revealed in Helga Sue's creation cannot be 
compensated for by mod courses (same is- 
sue), smoking rooms, open campuses, etc., 
as sO many panicky systems have been at- 
tempting to do, but by a sense of appreci- 
ation and respect for the student as a fel- 
low human being 

MURIEL B. ROSENBERG 

Natick. Mass 


Next Prex 


Sir / The Watergate spectacle has intro- 
duced us all to a number of shrewd con- 
gressional faces we may have had little 
knowledge of: Senators Inouye, Baker, Er- 
vin, Weicker. Watching them, I have won- 
dered why none of them has been proposed 
to the public as a presidential possibility 
And a poll tells us Senator Kennedy is an 
odds-on favorite for the 76 Democratic 
Convention. Why does our system stress fa 
miliarity over merit? 

RALPH E. WEST JR 

Philadelphia 


Sir / Baker has to be the most dynamic 
and honest politician to enter the American 
political arena since John and Robert 
Kennedy 

MARY LEE CASEY 

Belleville, Ont 


Sir / I predict that some years from now the 
first woman President of the U.S. will be 
Julie Nixon Eisenhower. | further predict 
that she will prove extremely successful 
HELEN HERRICK MALSED 
Seattle 


Forced Sterilization 


Sir / Asa welfare worker, I cannot condone 
the methods used in obtaining permission 
for the sterilization of Mary Alice Relf [July 
23). lam, however, in favor of sterilization 
of the retarded. I am far less concerned with 
the loss of the right of choice than I am with 
the physical and mental damage I have seen 
in children raised by retarded parents who 
are unable to provide proper care 

DAVID M. SPIWAK 

Bloomsburg. Pa 


Sir / Above and beyond the debate on 
whether or not Mrs. Relf knew what she 
was agreeing to is the issue of her right to 
make this decision at all. Should any par 
ent have the power to authorize the perfor 
mance of this type of surgery on his or her 
child without a medical emergency or oth 
er genuinely unusual circumstance” 

ANITA M. SLOANE 

Atlanta 
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... but just look at her now! 


When little Betania first came to our affili- 
ated Children’s Home in Brazil, she was 
nine months old and so undernourished 
her skin broke at the slightest touch. Her 
destitute mother had fed Betania on water 
sweetened with sugar—nothing else . 

And the nurse was afraid to double the 
sheet that covered the little girl because 
any added weight might injure her fragile 
skin. 

But less than a year later—just look at 
Betania! You'd hardly know she was the 
same child. Good food, clean clothing, 
medication and love—have made the 
difference between a starving infant and a 
healthy, laughing child. 

Your love can help make such a differ- 
ence for another boy or girl. For only $12 
a month you become a CCF sponsor and 
help a needy child get a start in life. You 
will receive a Personal Information Folder 
telling you about the child you are helping, 
the child’s name, date of birth, personal 
history, special interests and a description 
of the CCF Project. Plus—a small photo- 
graph of the child. 

You will receive complete instructions 
telling you how to write direct to your 
child. Then will come a happy day when 
you receive a reply from your child—the 


Write today: Verent J. Mills 





original and an English translation 

You may be wondering: just what does 
my $12 a month provide? Well, this de- 
pends on the Project. The child—like 
Betania—may live in an Orphanage which 
receives aid from other sources, but still 
must struggle to give children the basic 
needs of life. Your gifts help make possible 
the extra advantages so necessary to a 
child in today’s world . . . shoes that fit, 
school books, nourishing food, a loving 
housemother. 

Or the child may be in one of our Family 
Helper Projects—a youngster with a 
widowed mother, impoverished parents or 
from a broken home. Your sponsorship 
will help keep the child with the family by 
helping supply food, clothing, school 
books, family guidance and a variety of 
services directed by a trained caseworker 

So please look again at the picture of 
little Betania. She is only one of thousands 
of children who need someone to care. 
Let a child know about your love. Why 
wait another day? Thanks so much 

Sponsors urgently needed this month for 
children in: India, Brazil, Taiwan (For- 
mosa), Mexico and Philippines. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our emergency 


list.) 
it 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inte. tichnona, vs, 23261 


I wish to sponsor a [[] boy girl in 
(Country) 
Choose a child who needs me most 





1 will pay $12 a month. I enclose first 


payment of $_________. Send me child's 
name, story, address and picture. I cannot 
sponsor a child but want to give $. 

|} Please send me more information. 





Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 
Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Government's 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 


Gifts are tax deductible, Canadians: Write 1407 
Yonge, Toronto 7. Ti 9280 
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U.S. BOMBS STRIKE ENEMY POSITIONS AS CAMBODIA PARATROOPERS DEFEND PHNOM-PENH 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Stopping Snoopers 


It takes 346 pages to spell out the 
ways in which individual privacy can be 
protected from overzealous snoopers in 
this electronic age. That is the length of 
a report submitted by a federal adviso- 
ry commission last week urging the 
establishment of five basic principles: 1) 
no system for recording data about peo- 
ple should be kept secret; 2) anybody 
should be able to find out what the rec- 
ords say about him and how the infor- 
mation is being used; 3) anybody should 
be able to correct errors in the records; 
4) information collected about a person 
for one purpose should not be used for 
another; 5) any organization keeping 
records on people should be sure the 
data are reliable and are not misused 

Backing the conclusions, HEW Sec- 
retary Caspar Weinberger declared that 
“nothing shall take precedence over an 
individual's constitutionally guaranteed 
rights.” Well said, but do the new guide- 
lines apply retroactively to all the peo- 
ple whose records were compiled in the 
White House in violation of every one 
of those principles? 


The Mafia Afloat 


To escape Government snoopers 
hounding them, the Mafia have discov- 
ered a new hiding place: the high seas. 
Like their piratical forebears, they have 
found a refuge where bullets and bugs 
are not easily lodged. As one Mafioso 
told another (in a bugged telephone con- 
versation): “We can talk on the water 
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because it ain't possible to bug a boat.” 

Not very easily anyway. So reveling 
in their new-found security, brine-bitten 
capos can be seen piloting sleek craft off 
Long Island, putting proudly into port 
in Brooklyn and The Bronx. Though 
they favor yachts, one captains a con- 
verted Coast Guard cutter, while anoth- 
er is suspected of navigating a lobster 
boat—long after the lobster season has 
ended. Not every mobster can afford to 
“suffer a sea change into something rich 
and strange.” The less affluent Gallo 
brothers, still recovering from the dec- 
imation of their gang, have to be content 
to splash around in a swimming pool 
they have built in Brooklyn, where there 
is always the danger of running into a 
water bug or two 


Historicity Denied 


Mrs. Emma Wygal of La Habra, 
Calif.. was owed some past-due pay- 
ments on a land sale, and she asked a 
young local lawyer to collect them for 
her. He did, and charged her only $5 
for his services. The year was 1939, and 
the fledgling attorney was Richard Nix- 
on. Not long ago, a group of La Habra 
citizens concluded that the site of that 
transaction ought to be preserved, so 
they collected some money, titled them- 
selves Nixon Law Office Preservation, 
Inc., and applied to the California His- 
torical Landmarks Advisory Commit- 
tee to have the building designated a 
historic landmark 

Out of the question, said the com- 
mittee, because the site lacks “statewide 
significance and impact.” After some re- 
search, the La Habra group found that 





other sites that have been approved in- 
clude “a place where a bandit was 
hanged and the grave of a camel driver,” 
and decided to appeal the decision 


Ghetto Homesteaders 


The original Homestead Act, passed 
in 1862, offered free Western land to 
tens of thousands of people bottled up 
in the East and helped to change the 
face of America. Last month another 
Homestead Act was passed in Philadel- 
phia—not so far-reaching as the first, 
perhaps, but dramatic in its implica- 
tions. It urges people not to go West to 
open land but to stay East, as it were 
in the troubled heart of the ghetto. The 
city is selling abandoned houses for $1 
apiece to anybody of limited income 
who is willing to fix up one of them 
and live in it for five years 

The city has been deluged with more 
than 2,000 applications from hearty 
homesteaders who are anxious to make 
a new start in the least likely of places 
There are far from enough houses to 
meet the demand. So far, the city has ac- 
quired only 1,031 lots with 562 avail- 
able houses, but there are 36,000 aban- 
doned homes in Philadelphia, at least 
half of which are in good enough con- 
dition to be rehabilitated. Given the 
hazards of slum life, loans to refurbish 
the houses will have to be made by pub- 
lic-spirited corporations. But then, the 
first homesteaders were never promised 
a rose garden. The new law is a bold re- 
sponse to the grim urban paradox of a 
shortage of adequate housing accompa- 
nied by the abandonment of structurally 
sound homes ; 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


The Odd Pause That Wasn't 


For exactly six hours and ten minutes 
one day last week, Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court outlawed the American 
bombing of Cambodia. That was not 
quite long enough to stop the actual 
bombing, of course. Nor was Douglas’ 
action much of a legal landmark, since 
it was overturned later the same day 
by one of his colleagues, with the back- 
ing of the other members of the Su- 
preme Court. Nonetheless, it was the 
latest and certainly the oddest of a grow- 
ing number of battles between the 
Nixon Administration and both the 
Legislative and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government, the most historic 
of which is over Nixon's tapes and doc- 
uments (see following story). 

War Power. In a compromise with 
Congress the President had already 
agreed to end the Cambodian bombing 
by Aug. 15. That was not soon enough 
for Congresswoman Elizabeth Holtz- 
man, a Brooklyn Democrat, and four 
Air Force officers. They brought suit 
seeking to force the President to halt 
the bombing on the strictly constitution- 
al grounds that only Congress has the 
power to declare war and that an air 
war on Cambodia was undeclared. The 
Government contended that the bomb- 
ing was “part and parcel of a war that 
has continued for many years.” 

Two weeks ago Federal District 
Judge Orrin Judd ruled in Brooklyn that 
the bombing was “unauthorized and un- 
lawful.” His ruling was quickly made 
temporarily ineffective by the Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals, and a few 
days later Supreme Court Justice Thur- 
good Marshall, stressing procedural 
grounds rather than the merits of the 
case, permitted the bombing tocontinue. 

That set the stage for the latest chap- 
ter in the case, which began last 
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“Three thousand, six hundred and sev- 
enty-two statements and statistics re- 
leased to the press, three hundred ap- 
pearances before special investigating 
committees ... and not a grain of truth 
in any of it. Congratulations, Colonel.” 
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Wednesday night when an attorney for 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
Norman Siegel, 29, flew from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to Seattle, then drove 145 
miles to Goose Prairie, Wash., site of 
Douglas’ rustic summer retreat. 

Douglas agreed to hold a hearing 
the next day in Yakima. There, in a 
musty courtroom, he listened to argu- 
ments by the A.C.L.U. and by two hastily 
summoned Government lawyers. When 
Dean Smith, the U.S. Attorney from 
Spokane, asserted that the Aug. 15 cut- 
off date had been aimed at averting a 
confrontation between the President 
and Congress, Douglas replied: “We 
live in a world of confrontation. That's 
what the whole system is about.” 

The hearing over, he retired to write 
an opinion, which was released at 9:30 
the following morning by the Supreme 
Court in Washington, D.C. Treating the 
matter as a Capital case, since it involved 
the lives of American airmen as well as 
Cambodian peasants, Douglas wrote: “I 
do what I think any judge would do in 
a capital case—vacate the stay entered 
by the Court of Appeals.” 

Abandonment. Only ten minutes 
after the decision was released, Deputy 
Solicitor General Daniel Friedman en- 
tered the court and handed the clerk 
the Government's request for a new stay 
order. Chief Justice Warren Burger sug- 
gested that Justice Marshall, who su- 
pervises the Second Circuit, should han- 
dle the matter, and began sounding out 
other members of the High Court on 
the issue. Marshall reached the court 
by 11 a.m. Some four hours later, after 
conferring by telephone with other Jus- 
tices, Marshall issued an order that per- 
mitted the bombing to continue. In ef- 
fect, the Justices informally voted 8-1 
to bring an end to the Douglas bomb- 
ing pause; they decided on technical 
grounds, avoiding the ponderous con- 
stitutional issues. The next step will 
come this week when the Second Cir- 
cuit hears the Government's appeal of 
the district court’s order halting the 
bombing. 

There was no respite, however, in 
the controversy over the continuing 
US. role in Cambodia. The President 
served notice last week that he would re- 
spect his commitment to Congress to 
suspend the bombing on Aug. 15. But, 
in a letter to congressional leaders, he 
warned that the bombing cutoff repre- 
sented the “abandonment of a friend” 
and could have “dangerous potential 
consequences” elsewhere in Asia, par- 
ticularly in Thailand. 

To congressional critics, the Pres- 
ident’s message appeared to be an at- 
tempt to shift to Congress the blame 
and responsibility if the Cambodian 
government of President Lon Nol 
should fall to the Khmer rebel forces 





DOUGLAS IN GOOSE PRAIRIE 
A minority of one. 


some time after Aug. 15 (see Tut 
Wor-p). Many Congressmen were also 
upset about the Administration’s re- 
cently revealed secret bombing of Cam- 
bodia in 1969 and 1970 (TIME, July 30). 
General Earle G. Wheeler, former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
defended the policy before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee last week, 
arguing: “Secrecy has been in vogue in 
the military for centuries.” 

The Administration justified the se- 
crecy on the grounds that the bombing 
had been approved by Prince Sihanouk, 
the Cambodian ruler at the time, who 
was then having to live with North Viet- 
namese troops inside his country, and 
that the U.S. had not wanted to force 
him into having to protest the bomb- 
ing. But the secrecy outraged a number 
of Congressmen. lowa Senator Harold 
Hughes called it “a deliberate attempt 
by the Administration to conceal the 
bombing because they were afraid of 
public reaction,” and Senator Stuart Sy- 
mington charged the Administration 
with spending $145 million—which he 
calculated as the cost of the secret 
bombing—"“under false pretenses.” The 
Pentagon, surprisingly, replied that the 
real cost of the secret bombing in Cam- 
bodia and Laos during that period was 
$1.5 billion. 
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The Battle for Those Tapes Begins 


Momentarily overshadowed by Justice 
Douglas’ abortive stay of the bombing 
of Cambodia, Nixon's more important 
court confrontation—over presidential 
tapes and documents relating to Wa- 
tergate—was being joined. At 10 a.m. 
Tuesday, the White House was to de- 
liver its legal brief to Judge John J. Si- 
rica (see box), arguing that the Presi- 
dent has the absolute power to decide 
when the national welfare is best served 
by the release of presidential docu- 
ments. Therefore, went the argument, 
the President can ignore Special Wa- 
tergate Prosecutor Archibald Cox's sub- 
poena of tape recordings of seven pres- 
idential meetings and one telephone 
conversation about Watergate. 

Then Cox will have five days to file 
a reply. He was expected to argue that 
there is no general concept of Execu- 
tive privilege implied in the Constitu- 
tion. Moreover, even if such a privilege 
exists, he was prepared to argue, Nixon 
waived it by 1) allowing past and pres- 
ent aides to testify before the Ervin 
committee about their private conver- 
sations with him, and 2) by permitting 
H.R. Haldeman, a private citizen since 
his departure as White House chief of 
staff, to listen to tapes of presidential 
meetings. After receiving the Cox re- 
ply and giving the White House an op- 


portunity to rebut it, Sirica will sched- 
ule oral arguments in the case. 

Some time this week, the Senate 
Watergate committee also intends to de- 
liver to the same court its suit demand- 
ing that Nixon turn over tapes and other 
documents relevant to Watergate. Un- 
like Cox, the committee faces the possi- 
bility that the courts may duck its dis- 
pute with the President. Indeed, one 
leading professor of constitutional law, 
Yale’s Alexander M. Bickel, considered 
the proposition so dicey that he recom- 
mended that the committee seek legisla- 
tion giving the courts jurisdiction in the 
case. Ervin rejected this course, howev- 
er, because it would be time-consuming 
and, as one committee staffer put it, 
“tantamount to an impeachment pro- 
ceeding against the President.” 

As the lawyers on all sides prepared 
their briefs, interest in the tapes re- 
mained intense. Late last month, Sind- 
linger & Co., a public-opinion research 
firm in Swarthmore, Pa., queried a sam- 
pling of Americans by telephone and 
found that 51% thought the tapes 
should be released to the Watergate 
committee; 34% did not. As interpreted 
by Haldeman, the two tapes he heard 
demonstrate that Nixon knew nothing 
of the Watergate cover-up at the time 
of the meetings. Though unconvinced 





by Haldeman’s testimony, the Senators 
suspected that they were walking into 
a White House trap in their quest for 
the tapes. One theory, called “Paranoid 
Scenario No. 1” by New York City’s 
Village Voice, is that Nixon—despite 
his statements to the contrary—really 
wants the tapes made public because 
they support his version of events; his 
refusal to release them now is designed 
to build up the drama 

Thus all of the contenders were 
ready for the first courtroom engage- 





Judge Sirica: The First Test 


As much as any man, Judge John J. Si- 
rica, 69, is responsible for what the na- 
tion is learning about Watergate. It was 
he who presided over the trial of the 
Watergate Seven and, by delaying sen- 
tencing, persuaded James McCord to 
break ranks with his fellow convicted 
burglars and talk in hopes of a lesser 
jail term, Watergate has been unravel- 
ing in full view ever since. Fittingly, it 
has fallen to Judge Sirica to referee this 
week the first full round in the battle 
for the White House tapes, now under 
subpoena by both the Senate Watergate 
committee and Special Prosecutor Ar- 
chibald Cox. It may be among Sirica’s 
last major decisions as a district-court 
judge: on his 70th birthday next March, 
he must decide between retirement and 
stepping down to senior-judge status. 

During the Watergate Seven trial, 
Sirica won a reputation as the feisty 
judge who asked the questions that the 
prosecutors would not touch. But to 
courthouse regulars, he has long been 
known as “Maximum John” for his 
tough sentences. 

The son of an immigrant Italian bar- 
ber, Sirica entered Georgetown Law 
School straight from high school and 
financed his schooling by working as an 
athletics instructor for the Knights of 
Columbus and as an occasional exhi- 
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bition boxer. As a semipro pugilist, he 
became a friend of Jack Dempsey’s and 
accompanied the Manassa Mauler on 
bond drives across the U.S. during 
World War II. 

A lifelong Republican, Sirica served 
as a regular speechmaker for the Re- 
publican National Committee, crossing 
the country delivering hundreds of cam- 
paign addresses in behalf of Alf Lan- 
don in 1936 and Wendell Willkie in 
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1940. During the ‘40s, he served for a 
time as counsel to a congressional in- 
vestigation of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission but quit after charg- 
ing that White House pressure on 
Democratic Congressmen was turning 
the investigation into a charade. 

Sirica’s partisan politicking came to 
an end in 1957 when President Dwight 
Eisenhower appointed him to the fed- 
eral bench. By virtue of seniority, he be- 
came chief judge for the D.C. district 
court two years ago. In that position, 
he could have assigned the Watergate 
trial to one of 14 other fellow district 
judges. Instead, Sirica appointed him- 
self to preside over the case. 

2 

As Watergate judge, Sirica seemed 
determined to demonstrate that even 
though he was a Republican he would 
not be a party to any whitewash at the 
trial. He often ignored the niceties of 
courtroom protocol, interrupting pros- 
ecutor and defense counsel alike to 
question a witness or nail down a fact. 
At one point, Defendant G. Gordon 
Liddy’s lawyer, Peter Maroulis, stood 
to offer an objection, but Liddy waved 
him down and whispered in his ear. Said 
Sirica sarcastically: “I see you're get- 
ting some good legal advice from your 
client, the former attorney.” Maroulis 
again bounded to his feet at this 
implication that Liddy had already 
been disbarred. Sirica dismissed him 
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PROSECUTOR ARCHIBALD COX 
Readying his arguments. 


ment in what is expected to be a historic 
constitutional struggle. Although there 
was some speculation that Sirica might 
be able to reach a decision within three 
weeks on Cox's petition, the case is cer- 
tain to reach the Supreme Court on ap- 
peal. Only a definitive decision by that 
court will be accepted as binding by the 
President, the White House has said, 
which means that the issue will proba- 
bly not be resolved before fall unless a 
compromise is worked out along the 





way up the ladder of the courts. 


brusquely: “All right, he’s still a lawyer 
admitted to the bar, I'll grant you. Now 
let’s get on with it.” 

A bachelor until he was 47, Sirica 
now has three children (aged ten to 20) 
and with his wife Lucile leads a quiet 
life in a fashionable Northwest Wash- 
ington neighborhood. “I had two loves 
in life,” he says, recalling the words of 
an old law-school professor, “but Pro- 
hibition took care of one of them, and 
old age took care of the other.” 

Sirica rises at 5 each morning to be- 
gin his voracious consumption of news- 
papers and magazines, concentrating 
primarily on the opinion pages. After 
his morning’s work in court, he has 
lunch in his office, then naps for an hour. 
Bothered recently by a pinched back 
nerve, Sirica tries to keep fit by walk- 
ing three or four miles a day and when 
not detained by a court case, leaves ear- 
ly in the afternoon for a sauna at the 
Congressional Country Club. 

Since the Watergate trial, Sirica has 
been quietly relishing his new promi- 
nence on the Washington banquet cir- 
cuit and the approval shown in a flood 
of speaking invitations. Though some 
of his critics have accused him of ju- 
dicial overreach, most concede that his 
honesty and independence have been 
established beyond doubt. “My slogan 
is: do what you think is right at the 
moment,” Sirica observes. “It usually 
works out.” 
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THE HEARINGS 


Counterattack and Counterpoint 


The White House counterattack on the 
Watergate hearings was under way. At 
a state dinner honoring Japan's Premier 
Kakuei Tanaka, without directly men- 
tioning the scandal, President Nixon de- 
clared: “Let others spend their time 
dealing with the murky, small, unim- 
portant, vicious little things. We have 
spent our time and will spend our time 
in building a better world.” Moments 
later, he deplored again “the petty little 
indecent things that seem to obsess us.” 

It was an extraordinary and almost 
unbelievable reflection of the Presi- 
dent's state of mind and sense of val- 
ues: dismissing as small and unimpor- 
tant acts of perjury, burglary, bribery, 
abuse of campaign funds and attempts 
to misuse and interfere with elections, 
courts, prosecutors, the FBI and ClA—all 
admitted and committed or condoned 
by at least some high officials or pres- 
idential aides. There was also a sense 
of detachment to the point of unreality 
about the statement, as if the “murky, 
vicious” things had been committed far 
away from the White House in some ob- 
scure corner of the land and the inves- 
tigators, rather than doing their obvi- 
ous duty, were perversely dragging 
them into public view. 

Shaky Memory. A counterattack 
was also under way in the hearings as 
the White House presented its most ef- 
fective defender so far: a polite, low- 
keyed and occasionally apologetic H.R. 
Haldeman. The much feared former 
White House chief of staff, so often de- 
scribed as the President's dour and 
whip-cracking office guardian, an- 
swered questions with a seeming direct- 
ness, patience and on occasion with an 
engaging grin. The performance was in 
contrast to the defiant, cleverly evasive 
witness who had preceded him: John 
Ehrlichman. Yet before the week's 
hearings were over, both Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman had been challenged by 
the testimony of four CIA or FBI officials. 

For a man whose mastery of detail 
terrified any subordinate who over- 
looked the most minute assignment, 
Haldeman had a shaky memory. He 
treated many of the charges against him 
as though they were too insignificant to 
be remembered. Among them: 

Was it true, as John Dean, the Pres- 
ident’s fired counsel, testified, that Dean 
had reported to him about Convicted 
Wiretapper G. Gordon Liddy’s bizarre 
political espionage plans as early as 
February 1972? Haldeman: “I don't 
have a recollection.” Had he seen a 
memo prepared for him by his assis- 
tant Gordon Strachan indicating former 
Attorney General John Mitchell's ap- 
proval of a $300,000 budget for Lid- 
dy’s “sophisticated intelligence-gather- 
ing plan’? “I don't recall.” Did he recall 
reading a “talking paper” about this 
plan given him by Strachan for a meet- 


ing with Mitchell? “No, I do not.” 

After the arrests at the Watergate, 
was it true, as Strachan testified, that 
Haldeman ordered him to “clean the 
files”? “I don’t recall the conversation.” 
Did Strachan, again as he testified, re- 
port to Haldeman that he had destroyed 
Watergate-related files? “No, sir, I don't 
recall a report from him.” 

Haldeman was more emphatic in 
making a few flat denials. He said that 
both Dean and Jeb Stuart Magruder, 
former Nixon campaign deputy, were 
wrong in testifying that on separate oc- 
casions they had told him that Magru- 
der intended to commit perjury. 

Haldeman’s explanation on another 
area of possible personal complicity was 
unconvincing. He said that he had been 
told by Dean that the Nixon re-election 
committee needed cash funds to pay le- 
gal fees for the men arrested at the Wa- 
tergate. Haldeman had control of some 
$350,000 belonging to the committee 
that he wanted to return, although this 
was complicated by changes in the cam- 
paign funding laws. He admitted sug- 
gesting to Dean that “both problems” 
could be met by transferring this mon- 
ey to the committee. But he insisted, 
under rough questioning, that he did not 
know that the funds he turned over 
would be used for any specific purpose. 
He never considered the funds “silence” 
money and “formed no moral judg- 
ment” on whether the payments were 
proper. “This was incidental informa- 
tion that I received and dismissed.” 

While Haldeman deftly deflected all 
attempts by the Ervin committee to get 
him to confirm the damaging claims of 
other witnesses, he ran into senatorial 
outrage as he tried to carry out his main 
mission before the committee: to show 
that Richard Nixon had no knowledge 
of the massive cover-up conspiracy. 
Haldeman’s sensational weapon was his 
revelation that the President had per- 
mitted him to listen to some of the taped 
conversations between Nixon and Dean 
that are among the objects of a legal 
showdown between the Congress and 
the President. 

Heard Tapes. Haldeman had 
heard one tape in late April while still 
on the White House staff. Amazingly, 
he was allowed to take four other tapes 
in early July to a Maryland house where 
he was staying, after he had resigned 
and just before the existence of the se- 
cret recording system was revealed. 
Haldeman decided to listen to just one 
of the tapes, which he held for 48 hours. 

Increasingly becoming the most ag- 
gressive committee interrogator, Re- 
publican Senator Lowell Weicker pro- 
tested that it was “grossly unfair” that 
Haldeman could hear the tapes when 
other prospective criminal defendants 
could not. Complained Democratic 
Senator Herman Talmadge: “Why 
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would a private citizen be more enti- 
tled to listen to those tapes than a Sen- 
ate committee of the United States Con- 
gress?” Chairman Sam Ervin, noting 
that Nixon had conceded that the tapes 
were subject to different interpretations, 
said he would be “scrupulous in con- 
sidering whether | should accept Mr 
Haldeman’s interpretation.” 

Interpretation seemed to be the key 
element added by Haldeman. Up to a 
point, his description of the conversa- 
tions on the two tapes he reviewed in- 
dicated that Dean, who had taken no 
notes at any of his Watergate talks with 
the President, had remembered parts of 
the talks remarkably well. Haldeman 
said that Dean apparently had confused 
two of the meetings because some top- 
ics Dean had thought were raised at a 
March 13 meeting with Nixon actually 
showed up on the March 21 tape that 
Haldeman had heard. Allowing for this 
mix-up, the Dean and Haldeman ver- 
sions include the following basic claims 
MEETING OF SEPT. 15, 1972 

Dean: “The President told me I had 
done a good job and he appreciated how 
difficult a task it had been, and the Pres- 
ident was pleased that the case had 
stopped with Liddy. I also told him that 
there was a long way to go before this 
matter would end and that | certainly 
could make no assurances that the day 
would not come when this matter would 
start to unravel.” Dean said that he told 
the President that lawyers for the Nix- 
on committee were talking out-of-court 
to a judge, Charles R. Richey, about de- 
laying Democratic civil suits until after 
the election. Dean quoted Nixon as re- 
sponding, “Well, that’s helpful.” 

Haldeman: “The President did 
commend Dean for his handling of the 
whole Watergate matter, which was a 
perfectly natural thing for him to do 
The President knew that Dean had been 
concentrating for a three-month period 
on the investigation for the White 
House. I am sure that the President 
thought it would be a good time to give 
Dean a pat on the back. Dean reported 
to the President on how the press was 
handling the indictments. There was 
some discussion about Judge Richey 
hearing the civil case and a comment 
that he would keep Roemer McPhee 
abreast of what was happening. Dean 
indicated that the indictments meant 
the end of the investigation by the grand 
jury and now there would be the GAO 
audit and some congressional inquiries 
But he assured the President that noth- 
ing would come out to surprise us.” 

The basic clash between the ver- 
sions is thus whether Nixon congratu- 
lated Dean because the case had been 
“contained,” as Dean claimed, or 
whether Nixon merely appreciated 
Dean’s hard work on the Watergate 
matter, as Haldeman contended. It is 
also significant whether McPhee had 
improperly discussed the case with 
Judge Richey, as Dean maintained, or 
whether McPhee was merely advising 
the Nixon committee, as Haldeman in- 
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dicated. Dean thought the conversation 
indicated the President was approving 
cover-up efforts that Dean had been en- 
gaged in since June 17. Haldeman saw 
no such implication 

MEETING OF MARCH 21, 1973 

Dean: “I began by telling the Pres- 
ident that there was a cancer growing 
on the presidency and that if the can- 
cer was not removed, that the President 
himself would be killed by it.” Dean 
noted that he had attended two meet- 
ings with Liddy, Mitchell and Magruder 
at which the wiretapping plans had been 
discussed, and that he had reported 
these plans to Haldeman. He said that 
both Haldeman and Mitchell had re- 
ceived wiretap information. He said 
that the President's personal lawyer, 
Herbert Kalmbach, had paid silence 
money to the defendants on instructions 
relayed by Dean from Ehrlichman, Hal- 
deman and Mitchell. 

“Hunt wanted $72,000 for living ex- 
penses and $50,000 for attorney's fees, 
and if he did not get the money and get 
it quickly he would have a lot of seamy 
things to say about what he had done 
for John Ehrlichman while he was at 
the White House.” Dean said that he 
had helped prepare Magruder for per- 
jury. “I concluded by saying that it is 
going to take continued perjury and 
continued support of these individuals 
to perpetuate the cover-up and that | 
did not believe that it was possible to 
so continue it. Rather, all those involved 
must stand up and account for them- 
selves and the President himself must 
get out in front.” 

Dean testified: “1 told the President 
that there was no moncy to pay these in- 
dividuals to meet their demands. He 
asked me how much it would cost. | 
told him that I could only estimate, that 
it might be as high as a million dollars 
or more. He told me that that was no 
problem, and he also looked over at 
Haldeman and repeated the statement 
The President then referred to the fact 
that Hunt had been promised Executive 
clemency. He said that he had discussed 
the matter with Ehrlichman and that 
[Charles] Colson had also discussed it 
with him later. He expressed some an- 
noyance at this.” 

Haldeman: Dean did make a re- 
mark about a “cancer growing on the 
presidency.” Dean also “outlined his 
role in the January planning meetings 
and recounted a report he said he made 
to me regarding the second of those 
meetings. He felt Magruder was fully 
aware of the operation, but he was not 
sure about Mitchell. He said that his 
only concerns regarding the White 
House were in relation to the Colson 
phone call to Magruder, which might in- 
dicate White House pressure, and the 
possibility that Haldeman got some of 
the fruits of the bugging via Strachan 

“Regarding the post-June 17th sit- 
uation, he indicated concern about two 
problems: money and clemency. He 
said that Colson had said something to 
{E. Howard] Hunt about clemency. The 
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“Try to tell a 2000 pound Manta Ray 
you're trying to hitch a ride. 


“The waters of the Great 
Barrier Reef were as 
calm as a pond that 
day. And not a sign 
of its mightiest monster— 
the mammoth Manta Ray. Ordinarily 
he’s a shy beast. But if aroused, he can 
churn into a ton of deep-sea death. 


“Don’t take any more chances than you 
have to, Eva,’ warned Ben as I plunged 
overboard. Several minutes later (it seemed 
like an hour), he was swimming beside me 
with his 35mm camera when suddenly .. . 


“.. ablack form surged toward us. 
I could see the Manta’s mouth—big enough 
to swallow a man whole. And as I hitched 
on to his back, I remember hoping I hadn’t 
arrived in time for the midday meal. 
: P wv 


“Later at the Heron Island Hotel, we 
celebrated our adventure with Canadian 
Club.” It seems wherever you go, C.C. 
welcomes you. More people appreciate its 
gentle manners and the pleasing way it 
behaves in mixed company. Canadian Club- 
imported in bottle from Canada “The Best In The House’”® in 87 lands. 
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TO KEEP YOU WARM AND SNUG, PPG PUTS 
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What you can’t see in our insu- 
lating glass is what makes it 
unique. An invisible layer of dry 
gas, sandwiched and sealed 
between the permanently 
welded double pane. (Conven- 
tional windows have a single 
pane.) 

It's called a Twindow® Xi™ 
ins':lating glass unit. It keeps 
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more bother with storm 
windows. 
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for us, and better for our cus- 
tomers. In fact, we try to make | 
things better or easier or safer | 
for people in everything we do. 1 
That's our way of doing busi- 
ness—in glass, fiber glass, 
paints and chemicals—and it 
works very well. Send for our 
Annual Report and see. Also 
ask for our booklet, “The Warm 
Window.”’ PPG Industries, Inc., 
10N Gateway One, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222. 
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President confirmed that he could not 
offer clemency, and Dean agreed. Dean 
said that Kalmbach had raised money 
for the defendants’ lawyers’ fees, that 
Haldeman had okayed the return of the 
$350,000 to the committee, and that 
Dean had handled the dealings between 
the parties 

“He said Hunt was demanding 
$120,000 or else he would tell about 
the seamy things he had done for Ehr- 
lichman. The President pursued this 
in considerable detail, obviously trying 
to smoke out what was really going 
on. He led Dean on regarding the pro- 
cess and what he would recommend 
doing. He asked where the money 
would come from, how it would be de- 
livered, and so on. He asked how much 
money would be involved over the 
years, and Dean said, ‘Probably a mil- 
lion dollars—but the problem is that it 
is hard to raise. The President said, 
‘There is no problem in raising a mil 
lion dollars, we can do that, but it 
would be wrong.’ ” 

The Truth. A critical difference be- 
tween the versions is the “it would be 
wrong” quote reported by Haldeman, 
He also contends that Nixon never 
indicated at the meeting that he had 
discussed clemency with Colson or 
Ehrlichman. But whether Nixon was 
“leading” Dean on with his questions 
and trying “to smoke him out” to see 
how guilty he might be, as Haldeman 
implied, or was approvingly going over 
the cover-up details, as Dean suggested, 
would seem open to each listener's 
interpretation 

Disagreeing with Ehrlichman in no 
material way, as their mutual and con- 
troversial attorney, John J. Wilson (sec 
Law), had predicted, Haldeman contin- 
ually pointed to Dean as the cover-up 
mastermind. Haldeman argued that he, 
Ehrlichman and the President were try 
ing to “get the truth” out to the public 
about Watergate, and thus Dean was re- 
peatedly asked to write a definitive re- 
port. But during the questioning of Hal- 
deman, it became clear for the first time 
that the “truth” that was expected was 
that no one in the White House was in- 
volved in the Watergate planning and 
execution. Haldeman gave his view of 
why the President had so incongruously 
suggested that Dean brief the Cabinet 
after his “cancer on the presidency” talk 
with Nixon. Haldeman implied that 
Dean could report—if the facts war- 
ranted it—that Magruder and Mitchell 
may have been involved in the plan- 
ning. But there was no suggestion that 
Dean relate his theory of how White 
House Aides Haldeman, Ehrlichman, 
Strachan and Dean—as well as the Pres- 
ident—may have been involved in the 
cover-up. What seemed to be wanted 
—and what Dean apparently could not 
write—was a cover-up report on the 
cover-up 

If Haldeman’s poor memory and 
gentle answers got him past most of the 
sticky Watergate questions, he was 
clearly stung by some damaging memos 
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turned up by Senator Weicker. These 
showed another view of Haldeman: the 
harsh, political ideologue. With his now 
familiar indignation, Weicker assailed 
a Dean-supplied Feb. 10, 1973, memo 
from Haldeman to Dean. Its leading 
paragraph: “We need to get our people 
to put out the story on the foreign or 
Communist money that was used in sup- 
port of demonstrations against the Pres- 
ident in 1972. We should tie all 1972 
demonstrations to McGovern and thus 
to the Democrats as part of the peace 
movement.” 

Weicker: Do you mean to tell me 
that as a man closest to the President 
of the United States you issued a di- 
rective linking the Democratic candi- 
date to Communist money because 
you thought that was the case? 

Haldeman: Only if it is the case, 
Senator This is why the memoran- 
dum was directed to the counsel to the 
President, who had the facts, as I un- 
derstood it 

Weicker: This is not a request for 
an investigation of the facts. This is to 
put out the story 

Haldeman: \t was my understand- 
ing that there were facts that led to these 
points 

» Weicker: What are the facts? 

Haldeman: | don’ tknow 

Weicker also scored with a memo 
from a White House advance man to 
Haldeman on Oct. 14, 1971, which had 
been subpoenaed from the Nixon com- 
mittee. Haldeman had penciled “Good” 
after the report that antiwar demonstra- 
tors would carry “obscene” signs at a 
North Carolina rally and “Great” after 
the report that they would direct their 
protest at the Rev. Billy Graham as well 
as the President (see cut page 16). Hal- 
deman explained that he was pleased 
that this would show the nature of the 


protesters 
Hinder FBI. Moving with unusual 
dispatch, the Ervin committee next 


turned to witnesses who could deal with 
one of the earliest and clearest instanc- 
es of the cover-up: efforts by the Pres- 
ident, Haldeman, Ehrlichman and Dean 
to get the CIA to hinder or halt the FBI's 
probe of Nixon campaign funds that 
had been channeled through Mexico to 
obscure their source. Those moneys 
wound up in the pockets of the Wa- 
tergate burglars. The pretext was that 
some CIA operation in Mexico might 
be compromised by the FBI investiga- 
tion, Nixon had said in his May 22 state- 
ment that he had ordered Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman to talk to the CIA about 
this only for “national-security” rea- 
sons, not to impede a Watergate inves 
tigation. Both Ehrlichman and Halde- 
man said that they merely asked CIA 
officials to find out |) if there had been 
any CIA involvement in the Watergate 
break-in itself and 2) whether there was 
any covert CIA activity that could be ex- 
posed by an FBI probe 

In their testimony before the Ervin 
committee, neither former CIA Director 
Richard Helms nor the deputy CIA di 
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CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA - 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


The most recent intelligence that has b en received from the 
Advanceman Bill Henkel and the USSSAs that we will have 
demonstrators in Charlotte tomorrow, The number is running 
between 100 and 200 ; the Advancenjan's gut reaction is between 
They will be wiolent; {they will have extremely 

as has been indicated by their handbills. 
not only be directed toward the President, but also toward Billy 
Graham./They will have smoke bombs, and have every intention 
of disrupting the arrival and trying to blitz the Coliseum in order 


50 and 200, 
b, signs, 


to disrupt the dedication ceremony. 
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MEMO TO HALDEMAN FROM WHITE HOUSE ADVANCE MAN IN NORTH CAROLINA 
Also, let's tie McGovern to demonstrations and Communist money. 


rector, Lieut. General Vernon Walters, 
saw it that way. Pounding the witness ta- 
ble and nearly shouting, the normally 
cool Helms declared: “The agency had 
nothing to do with the Watergate break- 
in.” He said he had told that to FBI Act- 
ing Director L. Patrick Gray before he 
was summoned to a White House meet- 
ing with Ehrlichman and Haldeman on 
June 23, 1972, shortly after the break- 
in. He said that he emphatically told the 
same thing to the White House aides. 
Both Walters and Helms contended 
that Haldeman, who did most of the 
talking at the meeting, had put the mat- 
ter in a political rather than a national- 
security context by describing how Wa- 


It may be that Dick Tuck has angered 
Richard Nixon as much as any other 
man alive. As relentlessly as Inspector 
Javert trailed Jean Valjean, as doggedly 
as Caliban followed Prospero, as sure- 
ly as a snowball seeks a top hat, Prank- 
ster Tuck stalked his quarry from one 
campaign to the next. “Keep that man 
away from me,” Nixon ordered his staff, 
who were seldom able to oblige. Ulti- 
mately, Nixon paid his adversary the 
highest compliment: in the 1972 cam- 
paign, the White House decided to em- 
ploy a Dick Tuck of its own. As H.R. 
Haldeman testified last week, Donald 
Segretti was hired to adopt Tuck’s 
techniques and use them against the 
Democrats. 

If Segretti was really only meant to 
be a G.O.P. Tuck, he surely got out of 
hand. He is currently awaiting trial on 
charges of distributing a false letter on 
Edmund Muskie’s stationery accusing 
Henry Jackson and Hubert Humphrey 
of sexual misconduct. However dubious 
some of his antics, Tuck was usually 
aboveboard. “I was not surreptitious,” 
Tuck insists. “I didn’t hide what I did. I 
never tried to be malicious. It’s the dif- 
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tergate “was creating a lot of noise and 
might lead to some important people.” 
Nevertheless, Walters was told by Hal- 
deman, according to the deputy CIA 
chief's testimony, to go to Gray and tell 
him that “further pursuit of this inves- 
tigation in Mexico could jeopardize 
some assets of the Central Intelligence 
Agency.” Dutifully, Walters did so. 
Both Helms and Walters promptly 
checked, however, and found that no 
Mexican operation could be jeopar- 
dized. Walters informed Dean of this 
and assumed that Dean would tell Gray. 

Meanwhile, some FBI interviews 
about the Watergate money were held 
up by Gray under this pressure. Both 


ference between altering fortune cook- 
ies to make a candidate look funny and 
altering State Department cables to 
make it look as if a former President 
were a murderer.” 

Tuck, who was born in Arizona and 
graduated from the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Santa Barbara, was always in- 
terested in politics, though not very se- 
riously. “There are ski bums and tennis 
bums,” says Tom Saunders, an old 
friend. “Tuck is a politics bum.” But 
he knew what he liked and what he did 
not. Richard Nixon fell into the second 
category. As Tuck recalls it, the pair 
first met in a classic encounter that 
would shape their future relationship. 
While a student at Santa Barbara, Tuck 
was working for Congresswoman Hel- 
en Gahagan Douglas in her 1950 cam- 
paign against Nixon for a seat in the 
US. Senate. “There was an absent- 
minded professor who knew I was in 
politics and forgot the rest,” says Tuck. 
“He asked me to advance a Nixon vis- 
it.” With that opportunity, Tuck's ca- 
reer of pranksterism was launched. He 
hired a big auditorium, invited only a 
handful of people and introduced the 
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Gray and Walters were getting insistent 
inquiries from Dean. When Dean tossed 
out “feelers” on whether the CIA could 
supply bail for the arrested burglars and 
salaries for them if they were convict- 
ed, the CIA men decided that the agen- 
cy was about to be “used.” Walters told 
Dean this could not be done and that 
Helms would never approve. 

Undercover Aids. Helms did, how- 
ever, take full responsibility for some 
of the CIA aid given to Hunt, the White 
House “plumber.” This included a tape 
recorder, camera, wig, voice-alteration 
device and false identification. Ervin 
saw these as rather sinister “undercoy- 
er” aids and asked whether the wig was 
designed to “improve the pulchritude 
of Mr. Hunt” and the voice disguiser 
to help him “sing a different part in the 
choir.” Helms said they were consistent 
with Hunt's contention that he needed 
them for a “one-time” interview. The 
wig was apparently used by Hunt to vis- 
it ITT Lobbyist Dita Beard in a Den- 
ver hospital, and the other gear was used 
to disguise himself in directing a raid 
on the Los Angeles psychiatric files of 
Pentagon Papers Defendant Daniel 
Ellsberg. 

Helms readily admitted furnishing 
the White House with “a psychological 
profile” on Ellsberg compiled in 1971 
from nonpsychiatric data by CIA ex- 
perts. White House Plumber David 
Young found this so unsatisfactory that 
another one was requested. That was 
also rejected, and eventually Ellsberg’s 
psychiatrist's office was burglarized by 
a plumbers’ team. A copy of the first 
study indicated why the White House 
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probably was dissatisfied: it portrayed 
Elisberg as “extremely intelligent and 
talented” and said that he released the 
Pentagon papers mainly in response 
“to what he deemed a higher order of 
patriotism.” 

The brunt of responsibility for sup- 
plying Hunt with gear was borne by an- 
other witness, General Robert Cush- 
man, now commandant of the Marine 
Corps. A CIA official at the time, Cush- 
man promptly shifted the blame to John 
Ehrlichman. Earlier memos by Cush- 
man had been unclear on the point, and 
Ehrlichman had protested—erroneous- 
ly—that he was out of town at the time. 
But a taped conversation between Cush- 
man and Hunt and minutes of a CIA 
staff meeting clearly indicated that Ehr- 
lichman had called Cushman to seek the 
help for Hunt. Both Cushman and 
Helms rebelled, however, when Hunt's 
requests rose to the point of wanting a 
New York office and a particular CIA 
woman stenographer from Paris 

The week's final witness, Pat Gray, 
disputed some Walters memos about 
the precise nature of their conversations 
about holding back the Mexican mon- 
ey investigations. The differences in 
each case seemed mainly self-protec- 
tive; there was no doubt that both final- 
ly realized that they were being used 
by White House aides. Yet on the basis 
of his opening statement, Gray's ver- 
acity is in great doubt, and his ques- 
tioning this week may be rocky. 

Backing Dean against Ehrlichman, 
Gray said that when these two aides 
gave him some documents from How- 
ard Hunt's safe, he had no doubt “that 


candidate with a long-winded, soporific 
speech. Finally turning to Nixon, Tuck 
asked him to speak on the International 
Monetary Fund. At the end of the ral- 
ly, Nixon asked Tuck: “What's your 
name again?” When told, the future 
President replied: “Dick Tuck, you've 
made your last advance.” 
af 

That was only the first of many 
Tuck jokes to be played on Richard 
Nixon. In the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign, Nixon flew to Memphis after his 
first television debate with John Ken- 
nedy. Greeting him as he left the air- 
plane was an effusive matron wearing 
an oversize Nixon button; she flung her 
arms around him and commiserated: 
“Don't worry, son. Kennedy won last 
night but you'll do better next time.” 
Nixon visibly paled, while sandwiched 
among the press corps, Tuck was laugh- 
ing at the stunt he had improvised. One 
day Nixon was in the middle of a whis- 
tle-stop speech on his campaign train 
when it suddenly pulled out of the sta- 
tion. Tuck, donning a railman’s cap, had 
signaled the engineer to start up. 

When Nixon ran against Pat Brown 
for Governor of California in 1962, 
Tuck popped up everywhere like a bad 
sprite. Nixon would no sooner throw 
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destruction was intended.” Dean had 
said that they were “political dynamite” 
unrelated to Watergate and they 
“should not see the light of day.” Ehr- 
lichman had testified that they were 
only given to Gray for safekeeping, be- 
cause material given to FBI agents might 
leak to newsmen. Yet Gray kept the 
documents from June until Christmas 
before he burned them. He admitted ly- 
ing to Justice Department officials 
about having received them, to other of- 
ficials about not having read them, and 
even, when he finally wanted to con- 
fess all, to Senator Weicker, his friend, 
about when he had destroyed them. “A 
sense of shame is all I can remember.” 

Clearly caught in matters beyond 
his ken, the hapless Gray nevertheless 
knew very early in the Watergate scan- 
dal that his agency was being manip- 
ulated. He called the new Nixon cam- 
paign director, Clark MacGregor, on 
July 6, 1972, to complain about the 
White House pressures. Within an hour, 
Nixon called Gray, ostensibly to con- 
gratulate him on the FBI's successful 
aborting of a San Francisco skyjacking. 
Said Gray: “Mr. President, there is 
something I want to speak to you about. 
Dick Walters and I feel that people on 
your staff are trying to mortally wound 
you by using the CIA and FBI and by con- 
fusing the question of CIA interest in, 
or not in, people the FBI wishes to in- 
terview.” There was a slight pause, and 
the President said, “Pat, you just con- 
tinue to conduct your aggressive and 
thorough investigation.” 

General Walters testified that Gray 
had given him a far more dramatic ver- 


him off the campaign train than he 
would sneak back on again. At a rally 
in Los Angeles’ Chinatown, Tuck gave 
a banner to some children, who waved 
it aloft when Nixon appeared. “Let's 
have a picture,” the candidate suggest- 
ed. At that point, some of the Chinese 
happened to read the inscription, WHAT 
ABOUT THE HUGHES LOAN?—a refer- 
ence to the $205,000 that Howard 
Hughes had lent Nixon's brother Don- 
ald. In a rage, Nixon tore up the ban- 
ner before TV cameras. 
. 

At the 1964 G.O.P. National Con- 
vention, Tuck wandered around cre- 
ating havoc by spreading phony stories 
about rival candidates and setting one 
against another—a tactic not too far re- 
moved from some of Segretti’s mach- 
inations. Once Barry Goldwater was 
nominated, he replaced Nixon as Tuck's 
chief victim. The prankster smuggled a 
comely girl onto the Goldwater train; 
every six hours until she was caught, 
she put out a newsletter ridiculing the 
campaign. Two years later, Tuck turned 
serious about politics—or so it seemed. 
He ran for the California state senate. 
He professed to be mortally afraid that 
Nixon would endorse him. In fact, Nix- 
on sent him a good-humored letter 
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AWAITING SEATS AT WATERGATE HEARINGS 
Some questions went unasked. 


sion of this warning to the President, 
claiming that the investigation “could 
not be covered up” and “would lead 
quite high and he felt the President 
should get rid of the people that were in- 
volved.” Either way, the President's re- 
sponse was baffling. He did not ask, 
“What do you mean, Pat, someone is 
trying to wound me? How? Which 
aides? Why?” 





threatening to return to California to 
vote. After he lost, Tuck gave a con- 
cession speech: “The people have spoke 
—the bastards.” 

He became subdued. In 1972 he at- 
tached himself to the McGovern cam- 
paign, but only halfheartedly. McGov- 
ern did not seem to appreciate a good 
joke much more than Nixon. When the 
President and some fat cats were about 
to pay a visit to John Connally’s ranch, 
Tuck proposed sending a Brink's ar- 
mored car to the scene followed by a 
Mexican laundry truck. But the Mc- 
Governites vetoed the suggestion. 

Just when the prankster’s bag of 
tricks was practically empty, the White 
House decided to imitate him. There 
was talk of “developing a Dick Tuck ca- 
pability.” Says Tuck: “It sounded like 
a missile strike. It dawned on me that 
they would probably have given the job 
to Lockheed, gone through two cost 
overruns and the thing still wouldn't 
fly.” Crash it did. Recently Tuck and 
Haldeman came face to face in the 
Capitol. “You started all of this,” said 
the ex-chief of staff of the White House 
Replied Tuck: “Yeah, Bob, but you guys 
ran it into the ground.” It is true that, 
after Watergate, political tricks may 
never be funny again. 
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FORMER SPECIAL COUNSEL COLSON 





FORMER ATTORNEY GENERAL MITCHELL 


The ITT Controversy Revisited 


Back in the days before Watergate be- 
came the national preoccupation, one 
of the most prominent skeletons in the 
White House closet was the allegation 
that the Administration had quietly set- 
tled a 1971 antitrust case against ITT, 
the giant conglomerate, in return for an 
ITT offer of up to $400,000 to help de- 
fray the cost of the Republicans’ 1972 
national convention in San Diego (lat- 
er switched to Miami). Columnist Jack 
Anderson published an ITT memoran- 
dum last year that appeared to substan- 
tiate the charge. But before ITT Lob- 
byist Dita Beard, the author of the 


memo, could give testimony to the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, she was spir- 
ited off to Colorado—reportedly by the 
White House “plumbers’—and was 
said to be too ill to be interviewed at 
the time. Last week the Ervin commit- 
tee gained possession of a White House 
memorandum that seemed to shed new 
light on the ITT case. 

The memo was sent by Charles W. 
Colson, then a White House special 
counsel, to H.R. Haldeman, then the 
President's chief of staff, on March 30, 
1972. It turned up last week when the 
Ervin committee subpoenaed a secre- 


Keeping a Little List at the IRS 


When John Dean was testifying before 
the Senate Watergate Committee, he 
mentioned that the White House had 
used the IRS to try to harass radical or- 
ganizations. Dean knew what he was 
talking about: IRS snooping activities 
have mushroomed under the Nixon 
Administration 

Not that this Administration is the 
first to use the IRS for partisan purpos- 
es. Past Presidents have sporadically 
called upon the IRS to audit the income 
tax returns of certain political oppo- 
nents or anybody else who made an 
undue amount of trouble for them. Usu- 
ally such investigation turns up noth- 
ing. But as in other areas of govern- 
ment, the Nixon Administration has 
overreacted and overorganized. 

TIME has learned that an IRS Spe- 
cial Services Group, set up in 1969 at 
the White House’s request, has collect- 
ed files on 3,000 organizations and 
8.000 individuals—not all of them rad- 
ical, though the tilt is definitely leftward. 


While many of the persons and groups 
listed have tax violations on their rec- 
ords, others have nothing substantial 
lodged against them. A top-level IRS 
memo indicates that “a great deal of 
material has not been evaluated.” 
a 

The functions of the Special Ser- 
vices Group were described in a Jan, 
12 memo written by John J. Flynn, 
North Atlantic regional commissioner, 
to the directors serving under him, Not- 
ing that the group works closely with 
other federal investigative agencies, 
Flynn calls it a “central intelligence- 
gathering facility within the IRS.” The 
purpose of the group is to “receive and 
analyze all available information on or- 
ganizations and individuals promoting 
extremists’ views or philosophies” 
—whether of the right or left. Suspects 
are included “without regard to the phi- 
losophy or political posture involved.” 
What counts is the “notoriety of the in- 
dividual or organization.” 


THE NATION 


tary of Colson’s and asked her to bring 
along her files. The purpose of the Col- 
son memo was to urge the Administra- 
tion to withdraw its nomination of Rich- 
ard Kleindienst as Attorney General—a 
nomination that was subsequently ap- 
proved by the Senate. Colson’s point at 
the time was that the Senate investiga- 
tion of Kleindienst might conceivably 
turn up copies of several memorandums 
that had been written by both Admin- 
istration and ITT officials. These doc- 
uments, said Colson, could implicate a 
number of Administration officials in 
the ITT case, including Vice President 
Spiro Agnew, Secretary of the Treasury 
John Connally and Attorney General 
John Mitchell. More important, at least 
two of the documents could “directly in- 
volve the President.” 

The various documents to which 
Colson referred all dealt with efforts by 
ITT in early 1971 to enlist the Admin- 
istration’s support in quashing three 
separate antitrust suits under way 
against the corporation. U.S. district 
courts had previously ruled against the 
Government in two of the cases, which 
involved two lesser ITT subsidiaries, 
Grinnell Corp. and Canteen Corp. But 
Richard W. McLaren, head of the Jus- 
tice Department's antitrust division, 
who had strenuously pressed the litiga- 
tion, had already made known the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. The third and most 
important case, involving ITT’s merger 
with the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
had not yet been decided. The mem- 
orandums detailed the company’s suc- 
cessful efforts to influence Government 
policy 

In August 1970, according to Col- 
son, ITT Vice President Edward J. Ger- 


The memo goes on to divide the ex- 
tremists into two categories: violent and 
“so-called” nonviolent. The first em- 
braces those who advocate and prac- 
tice arson, fire bombing and destruction 
of property; also skyjackers, prison ri- 
oters and people who threaten public of- 
ficials or distribute publications urging 
revolution. The nonviolent category in- 
cludes those who burn their draft cards, 
participate in May Day demonstrations, 
“organize and attend rock festivals 
which attract youth and narcotics,” 
travel to Cuba, Algeria and North Viet 
Nam, or “aid in funding the sale of fire- 
arms to the Irish Republican Army and 
Arab terrorists.” Writes Flynn: “There 
is evidence from classified documents 
that transfers of large amounts of mon- 
ey to and from the U.S.A. are being 
used to establish and organize groups 
with the view of the overthrow of this 
government.” 

The memo concludes that the “mag- 
nitude and potential of this facility ts 
unlimited.” But there is no evidence to 
date that extensive use has been made 
of the Special Services Group. 
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rity Jr. had written to Agnew, an old 
friend from Army days: “Our problem 
is to get John Mitchell the facts con- 
cerning McLaren’s attitude because ... 
McLaren seems to be running all by 
himself.” In a meeting between ITT 
President Harold S. Geneen and Pres- 
idential Assistant John Ehrlichman, 
Gerrity continued, Ehrlichman had 
“said flatly that the President was 
not enforcing a bigness-is-bad policy 
{against ITT], and that the President 
had instructed the Justice Department 
along these lines.” This document, Col- 
son noted, was embarrassing because it 
“tends to contradict John Mitchell’s tes- 
timony” (before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee) that he had not been directly in- 
volved in ITT negotiations. His fear, 
Colson added, was that this “revelation” 
of President Nixon’s instructions 
“would lay this case on the President's 
doorstep.” 

Later in 1970 Ehrlichman wrote 
Mitchell of an “understanding” he had 
reached with Geneen. On May 5, 1971, 
Ehrlichman again wrote to Mitchell, al- 
luding to the “agreed-upon ends” at the 
high level of the President and Mitch- 
ell in resolving the ITT case, and asking 
Mitchell whether Ehrlichman should 
deal directly with McLaren in the sen- 
sitive matter. 

The previous year, ITT Executive 
John F. Ryan, in a memo to William 
R. Merriam, a corporate colleague, had 
made a cryptic reference to “Dita and 
dollars,” then reported: “I was asked by 
Ned [Gerrity] to get some feel for you 
from Dita as to what is required.” On 
June 25, 1971, Dita Beard wrote to Mer- 
riam, her superior, that ITT’s “noble 
commitment” of funds for the Repub- 
lican Convention had “gone a long way 
toward our negotiations on the merg- 
ers eventually coming out as Hal [Ge- 
neen] wants them.” 

Worst Context. In the meantime, 
on June 17, 1971, McLaren reversed his 
previous position by proposing a com- 
promise settlement in the ITT case. The 
proposal was by no means totally fa- 
vorable to ITT; it permitted the com- 
pany to retain the highly prized Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Co., though it did 
require that it get rid of several other 
subsidiaries, including Canteen Corp. 
and the fire-protection division of Grin- 
nell. A month later, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee announced its deci- 
sion to hold its 1972 convention in San 
Diego—though it did not make any 
mention at the time of the offer of finan- 
cial assistance from the ITT-owned 
Sheraton Corporation, 

Neither the White House nor ITT 
had any comment on the Colson memo 
last week; neither did McLaren, who 
on Dec. 2, 1971, was appointed by Pres- 
ident Nixon to a federal judgeship. Col- 
son, however, insisted that as “a good 
staff guy,” he had merely been playing 
the part of “a devil's advocate”—out- 
lining the problems that the Judiciary 
Committee might raise “in their worst 
context.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Misusing the White House Machine 


One of the finest machines ever devised by man is the White House and those insti- 
tutions and individuals who are called into close orbit around it. It has been the creative 
center for our way of life. And for those lucky enough to be summoned to serve, it has 
been an exhilaration unequaled by anything else. 

James Rowe, who was one of Franklin Roosevelt's bright young men, still recalls 
with profound satisfaction trying to pull the country out of the Depression. Each day 
was a new surge of creation. If the ideas did not work, Rowe once said, they tore them 
up that night and started fresh the next morning. 

Clark Clifford remembers the happy days of Truman’s White House. He began the 
study for the unification of the armed services and worked closely on the Truman Doc- 
trine and the Marshall Plan. There was ferment and achievement. 

In Eisenhower's time the same joy of service at the pinnacle was apparent. Even 
Emmet John Hughes, who developed some deep-set differences with the President, 
found that in Ike’s White House the challenge was to come up with new ideas in an ef- 
fort to nudge the nation toward a better life. 

There are still misty memories from the Kennedy days of Walter Heller, a kind of eco- 
nomic Ichabod, loping happily through the corridors of the White House advocating 
the New Economics, a system that eventually yielded this nation the longest continued 
economic expansion (105 months) in our history. 

And Joe Califano, the jolly domestic czar for Lyndon Johnson, was in a state of 
near ecstasy helping to sculpt programs on housing, civil rights, health and education. 


DENNIS BRACK—BLACK STAR 


The foreign end of Richard Nixon's White House had and has some of the same spir- 
it under Henry Kissinger. At first there was even a whiff of it in domestic matters, when 
Pat Moynihan, a rollicking Irish professor who dared break open champagne in his of- 
fice, held sway, devising the family assistance plan and nurturing revenue sharing. 

Then came the era of John Ehrlichman and Bob Haldeman. 

That beautiful White House machine stopped, on the home front at least. It was 
turned into a private instrument of revenge and fear. Hatred replaced hope. While Ehr- 
lichman’s domestic division produced programs, they often were little more than card- 
board props. There was no soul in them, no commitment behind them. They languished 
and no one cared. We now see from Ehrlichman’s own testimony that he was busy grap- 
pling for power, covering up dirty tricks and investigating the drinking and sexual hab- 
its of opponents. Haldeman, as he told it on the Watergate stand, conceived himself and 
the President to be in a state of siege, with Communists and other monsters just outside 
the White House gates. His energy was devoted to identifying enemies and destroying 
them, leaking squalid accusations and encouraging dirty political tricks, violating Rich- 
ard Nixon’s public entreaties to turn back to “the spirit of 76." What an appalling pic- 
ture of a place that once was a symbol of much of the best of us. 

Think what they lost—and we lost, think of the power of the presidency that they 
let rust as they pursued their wretched intrigues. They could have devised a domestic rec- 
ord of the same quality if not quantity as the foreign one and, more important, they 
could have raised a new symbolism of excitement and adventure in our national life. 

What if Nixon and his men had reached out, as only a President can do, and sum- 
moned the best of American life to come to the White House and talk openly and warmly 
with them? What if they had set aside an evening a week for dinner with a dozen of the 
best men available from any field—farmers, artists, physicians, flyers, vintners, bankers, 
engravers? What sparks might have flown and what ideas might have been generated in 
such bull sessions! Or what if the President had been urged to borrow a little tactic from 
our parliamentary cousins and asked Congress if he could go to the Hill once a month and 
stand in the House chamber and answer questions carefully screened and controlled? 
Minds might have met and ideas been generated, human responses released 

The American people give the President and his staff the use of that marvelous 
White House machine, and its only limits are the law and the minds and the hearts of 
the men who use it. And that, we see now, is the problem. 














TIME ESSAY 


Words from Watergate 


Wilson: How do you know that, Mr. Chairman? 
Ervin: Because I can understand the English language. 
It is my mother tongue. 


Yes, but Lawyer John Wilson's clients, John Ehrlichman 
and H.R. Haldeman, are also children of that mother tongue. 
And so are Caulfield and Dean, Odle and Porter, Mitchell 
and Magruder, and virtually every other Watergate witness. 
Those witnesses are a peculiar group of siblings, obedient to 
every authority except that of their parent language. 

Even with the admission of tapes, no one will ever mas- 
ter the entire vocabulary or thought processes of the Nixon 
Administration. But tantalizing glimpses are possible through 
the aperture of the Ervin hearings. By now, of course, the Nix- 
onian cadre has turned a few phrases to bromides, notably 
the sci-fi sounds: “At that point in time,” and, “In that time 
frame.” Still, these clichés are excellent indicators of the Ad- 
ministration’s unwritten laws of language: 1) never use a 
word when a sentence will do; 2) obscure, don’t clarify; 
3) Humpty Dumpty was right when he said to Alice: “When 
J use a word ... it means just what I choose it to mean.” 

Most of the Watergate wit- 
nesses prefer not to answer with 
a simple yes or no. The vague- 
ness shown last week by H.R, 
Haldeman has been the motto of 
the month: “I am not sure wheth- 
er | was or not. I may very well 
have been.” Other witnesses felt 
that truth was illusory; facts could 
only be construed “in their con- 
text.” The quibbling over nuances 
would do credit to Henry James 
—as when Ehrlichman vainly 
tried to distinguish between “‘lit- 
eral” and “actual.” 

. 

Perhaps because Haldeman 
has been characterized as a for- 
mer adman, he avoided any run- 
it-up-the-flagpole chatter. Suill, 
he introduced some collector's 
items: “Zero-defect system,” for perfection; “containment” 
for the withholding of information. Throughout the hear- 
ings, where precision would help, a file of worn metaphors 
and similes appears. Usually the phrases smack of the mil- 
itary or sports—two arenas notable for their threadbare lex- 
icons. Porter thought of himself as “a team player,” Dean as 
a soldier who had “earned my stripes.” Ehrlichman consid- 
ered himself proficient at “downfield blocking.” J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver was “a loyal trooper.” Mitchell football-coached, “When 
the going gets tough, the tough get going”; and everybody 
worried about the chief “lowering the boom.” 

Responsibility was obviously diffused; in the New Nixon 
years, power no longer seems to emanate from persons but 
from real estate. The President rarely appears in testimony. 
The word comes from “the Oval Office.” When Caulfield car- 
ried the fragile promise of Executive clemency, said Mc- 
Cord, he spoke of “the very highest levels of the White House” 
—perhaps the first time that favors were to be dispensed by 
architecture. 

Euphemisms are to the tongue what novocain is to the 
gums. In the hearings, criminality is given scores of numb- 
ing disguises. For “intelligence-gathering operations” read 
“breaking and entering,” for “plumbers” read “burglars,” for 
“stroking” read “cheap flattery,” for “puffing” read “expen- 
sive flattery,” for “White House horrors” read “Government- 
sponsored crimes.” The roster seems endless: “dirty 
tricks.” “laundered money,” “telephone anomalies”—all per- 





MR. EHRLICHMAN AS MR. DUMPTY 


form the same function: the separation of words from truth. 

Sometimes the resonances are poignant: McCord’s use 
of the familiar “game plan” or young Odle’s attempt to “make 
a couple of things perfectly clear.” Occasionally they are mys- 
tifying, as in the characterization of CBS Newsman Daniel 
Schorr as “a real media enemy”—as opposed, perhaps, to an 
unreal media enemy. Often, however, they are terrifying be- 
cause they illuminate just how much ignorance the func- 
tionaries had—not only of the law but of themselves. 

To the Ervin committee, for example, Ehrlichman re- 
leased a clandestine tape recording of a conversation he had 
had with Herbert Kalmbach. It contains a dazzling example 
of self-deception. Kalmbach is asked to testify that he spoke 
to Ehrlichman in California, when in fact the conversation 
took place in Washington. “I wouldn't ask you to lie,” says 
the former presidential aide. 

a 

It was this recording that prompted Mary McCarthy to 
speculate in the London Observer: “(The tape] shows Ehr- 
lichman demanding that his friend commit perjury. That is 
the only way it can be read. Perhaps this is illuminating. If 
Ehrlichman cannot realize what his taped voice says in plain 
English, perhaps Nixon cannot either, and so his own bat- 
tery of tapes may be produced after all.” 

Whether or not the President 
can comprehend plain English, it 
is certain that many on his staff 
could not or would not. In their 
obfuscations they were not alone. 
Long before the Nixon Admin- 
istration took office, the military 
had its “pacification” and “frag- 
ging.” Radical critics led their 
own assaults on the English lan- 
guage with the substitution of 
“offing” for killing, the prating of 
“fascism” every time an obstacle 
was encountered. At the same 
time, business gave its own do- 
nation at the office, with the com- 
puter talk of “inputs,” “software” 
and “print-outs.” 

Indeed, every sector has its 
private jargon meant to mystify 
the outsider, frequently at the cost 
of undermining the speaker. Yet, all these linguistic abuses 
have paled beside the rhetorical revelations of Watergate. 
With that special gift of hindsight so praised by commit- 
teemen and witnesses, the spectator can now perceive that 
the seeds of the affair were planted long ago, in the first days 
of Nixon's tenure. Once upon a point in time, Administra- 
tion spokesmen instructed commentators: “Don't judge us 
by what we say but by what we do.” As the world now re- 
alizes, verb and act are in the deepest sense inseparable. 

In his classic essay, Politics and the English Language, 
George Orwell spoke for all time: “If thought corrupts lan- 
guage, language can also corrupt thought.” Yet even with 
his innate pessimism, Orwell offered a solution—a method 
more applicable today than it was in the holocaust of the 
*40s. “One ought to recognize,” he wrote, “that the present po- 
litical chaos is connected with the decay of language, and 
that one can probably bring about some improvement by 
starting at the verbal end.” 

It takes no feminist to see how much the nation owes its 
mother tongue. If that tongue is to speak again with clarity 
and force, alterations have to begin, not in the spirit of lit- 
igation but in its opposite: the defense of values. The Wa- 
tergate evasions will have to be swept away with those who 
mouth them. Honest politics will not miraculously reappear. 
But in the absence of bromides and shibboleths, Americans 
may once again be able to put in some good words for their 
Government. And vice versa. ® Stefan Kanfer 
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Grand 


This is one automobile 
event just about everybody par- 
ticipates in. 

The course runs several 
tortuous miles from home 
to work. It’s an obstacle course. 
Filled with practically every- 
body else in town also scram- 
bling to get to work by 9. 

But just as Monaco has 
its Formula I car, there is also a 
specially built car for your 
8:40 a.m. Grand Prix. 

The Honda Civic™ 

The Honda has everything 
you need to fight the freeways. 
Front wheel drive, rack-and- 
pinion steering, front disc brakes, 
four wheel independent suspen- 
sion, and a peppy overhead cam 
engine that gets up to 30 miles 
to a gallon of regular. 

April Road Test Magazine 
said it all: “Now...there is a 
new commuter car on the mar- 
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ket; one which is large enough 
to be fairly comfortable, small 
enough to maneuver through 
rush hour traffic, gutsy enough 
to cruise at freeway speeds, and 
economical enough to operate 
all week on one tank of gas. 
This amazing little vehicle is the 
Honda Civic? 

“Clearly the automobile has 
it all; it provides the most 
immediately viable solution to 
our traffic problems and does 
this with comfort, performance, 
economy, and low price. For 
center city commuters, Honda 
Civic is the car of the future. 
And it’s here now?’ 

Well, it’s 5 pm, and we're 
off and running again. 

Gentlemen, start your 
engines. 


The New Honda Civic 


It will get you where you're going. 
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PAINTING A SUMMER MESSAGE ON THE SIDE OF A TAVERN IN LUXEMBURG, MINN. 





Minnesota: A State That Works 


On an August Saturday afternoon, the 
scene is a slice of America’s Norman 
Rockwell past. Barefoot children play 
one old cat and race their wagons down 
gently sloping sidewalks. Under the 
overhanging oaks, their fathers labor 
with hand mowers and rakes. On one 
lawn up the street, a rummage sale is 
in progress. Station wagons, laden with 
children, groceries, dogs and camping 
equipment, and trailing boats, slide out 
of driveways, heading north for a week 
or two at the lake. 

It could as well be Little Rock, Ark., 
or Great Barrington, Mass., or Portland, 
Ore., for the nation is in its easier sum- 
mer rhythms. But the setting is the north 
side of Minneapolis, in Minnesota, a 
state where the Rockwell vision pertains 
with a special consistency. If the Amer- 
ican good life has anywhere survived 
in some intelligent equilibrium, it may 
be in Minnesota. 

It is a state where a residual Amer- 
ican secret still seems to operate. Some 
of the nation’s more agreeable quali- 
ties are evident there: courtesy and fair- 
ness, honesty, a capacity for innovation, 
hard work, intellectual adventure and 
responsibility. The land is large (84,068 
sq. mi.), the population small (just un- 
der 4,000,000). Nature is close (20 min- 
utes from a downtown Minneapolis of- 
fice building to a country lake) and 
generally well protected. 

Politics is almost unnaturally clean 
—no patronage, virtually no corruption. 
The citizens are well educated; the high 
school dropout rate, 7.6%, is the na- 
tion's lowest. Minnesotans are remark- 
ably civil; their crime rate is the third 
lowest in the nation (after lowa and 
Maine). By a combination of political 
and cultural tradition, geography and 
sheer luck, Minnesota nurtures an ex- 
traordinarily successful society. 


24 


The state harbors some of the na- 
tion’s fastest-growing computer compa- 
nies—Honeywell Inc., Control Data 
Corp., Univac—along with a diversity 
of such other corporations as 3M Co., 
General Mills Inc., Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Pillsbury Co., and Investors Diver- 
sified Services Inc., one of the world’s 
largest mutual fund conglomerates. The 
University of Minnesota, whose alumni 
and faculty have included seven Nobel 
laureates, ranks among the nation’s best. 
It helped to develop the Salk vaccine, 
open-heart surgery, blight-resistant 
wheat. The Mayo Clinic remains Amer- 
ica’s secular Lourdes. Minneapolis’ Ty- 
rone Guthrie Theater displays some of 
the most distinguished drama west of 
Broadway. The Minnesota Orchestra 
under Stanislaw Skrowaczewski is one 
of the finest in the country. The Twins, 
the North Stars and the Vikings have 
brought a state of natural participant 
sportsmen into the big leagues. 

“I have traveled this world over 
thoroughly,” says Harry Heltzer, chair- 
man and chief executive of the St. Paul- 
based 3M Co., “but I've never seen a 
place I would rather live. I can be home 
in 20 minutes and feed deer, ducks and 
geese in my yard.” Indeed, one person- 
nel problem in the large corporations 
is that executives transferred to Min- 
nesota are so reluctant to leave that they 
would often rather quit and find other 
work there than accept a retransfer. 
Steve Scarborough, a young Honeywell 
engineer who turned down a promotion 
two years ago because it would have 
meant moving to Florida, says flatly: 
“Many places are nice, but none is bet- 
ter than Minnesota.” 

A lot of Minnesotans concur: 

> Orthodontist Richard Paulson, 
39, lives with his wife Betty Ann and 
two daughters in the Minneapolis sub- 


urb of Golden Valley. In the woods be- 
hind his large rambling house, Paulson 
likes to take his children walking to see 
woodchucks, mallards, chipmunks and 
an occasional fox. They feed pheasant 
on their lawn. The Paulsons attend 
church ten minutes away in downtown 
Minneapolis, and in the summers va- 
cation on the thickly wooded shores of 
sparkling, uncrowded Gull Lake, 2 
hours north of the Twin Cities. “I feel 
fortunate,” says Paulson, “that we can 
still taste the things that 50 years ago 
people took for granted.” 

Theater buffs, the Paulsons have not 
missed a show at the Guthrie Theater 
since it opened in 1963. They occasion- 
ally attend the Minnesota Orchestra and 
frequently visit art shows at Minneap- 
olis’ Walker Art Center. “There is a cer- 
tain peace in our existence,” says Paul- 
son, who admits, “You can lose yourself 
in this utopia. It’s so easy not to be con- 
fronted by the needs of others.” For that 
reason, the Paulsons have become so- 
cial activists—working in local politics 
and serving as youth volunteers. 

>» Chuck Ruhr, 36, owner of a 
Minneapolis ad agency, lives a long 
commute—by Minneapolis standards— 
from his office. But he can make the 25 
miles of freeway in 30 or 40 minutes, 
likes to point out that within an hour 
after leaving work, he can be sitting on 
his pontoon boat in the middle of White 
Bear Lake, enjoying a drink and watch- 
ing the sun go down. He and his wife 
and two children live in a 1912-vintage 
five-bedroom house on the shores of the 
lake, with their own beach and dock. 
His wife’s optometry business is three 


Top: the new Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis. Below: youngsters 
enjoy a swim in Lake Nokomis. 
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Loading grain on German ship in Duluth 
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blocks away; stores and schools are just 
as close. Says Ruhr: “There is a little 
less of the bad things here—drugs, pol- 
lution. Being way up here, people have 
had a chance to see the crest of the wave 
coming and react to it. There’s an at- 
titude, too, that we've got a nice little 
thing and let's keep it that way.” 

> Arleen Kulis, 24, migrated to 
Minneapolis from Chicago seven years 
ago. At first, she did not like it: the 
winters were formidable; the people 
seemed a bit provincial. But then she 
began savoring the lack of traffic, the 
safety of the streets, the camping week- 
ends. “No one ever bothers you on the 
streets,” she says. “You listen to the 
news in the morning, and there aren't 
20 million murders.” 

> Blaine Harstad, 44, a Minneap- 
olis lawyer, has never forgotten his farm 
upbringing. Like other Minnesotans, he 
remains drawn to the land. Three times 
a year, he returns to the family farm 
near Harmony in the southeast part of 
the state. He loves to listen to the school- 
closing notices on snowy mornings to 
see if Harmony is mentioned. The 
small-town flavor of the Twin Cities ap- 
peals to him. As Harstad points out, he 
knows just about every one of the 2,500 
lawyers there, either directly or indirect- 
ly. “I can walk two blocks,” he says, 
“and meet five people I know.” 

Minnesota has its drawbacks. Its 
winters are as hard as the Ice Age, and 
in the summers, mosquitoes often seem 
half the size of dive bombers. Unem- 
ployment outside the Twin Cities area 
is troublesome, and personal income 
taxes are the highest in the nation. Du- 
luth residents worry about possible car- 
cinogenic asbestos particles in their 
drinking water. At the same time, the 
Reserve Mining Co. is dumping thou- 
sands of tons of taconite tailings into 
Lake Superior every day, polluting the 
once limpid waters. Contentment can 
sometimes amount to middle-class com- 
placency. Once, in its years in the cul- 
tural wilderness, Sauk Centre, Minn., 
was Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street, his 
symbol for a kind of porcine American 
self-satisfaction: “The contentment of 
the quiet dead ... dullness made God.” 

Some argue that Minnesota works 
a bit too well and too blandly, that its 
comparatively open and serene popu- 
lation is a decade or two behind the rest 
of the U.S. The place lacks the fire, ur- 
gency and self-accusation of states with 
massive urban centers and problems. 
Minnesota's people are overwhelmingly 
white (98%), most of them solidly root- 
ed in the middle class. Blacks rioted in 
Minneapolis in 1966 and 1967, but with 
only 1% of the state’s population, they 
have not yet forced Minnesotans into 
any serious racial confrontation. Or at 
least, not an apocalyptic confrontation. 

Minnesotans are proud of that. Af- 
ter the 1967 riots, in the intelligently di- 
rect style of most Minnesota politics, 
businessmen, civil rights leaders and ed- 


Fertile farm land north of Duluth. 
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THE RICHARD PAULSON FAMILY PICNICKING IN GOLDEN VALLEY 
Woodchucks, mallards, chipmunks and a fox. 


ucators met to organize the first Urban 
Coalition chapter in the country. To- 
day blacks are often among the state's 
more enthusiastic boosters. Says Glea- 
son Glover, executive director of the 
Minneapolis Urban League: “For a 
black, Minneapolis is one of the truly 
outstanding cities in the U.S. to live in. 
The problems here—housing, educa- 
tion, discrimination, unemployment 
—are manageable ... There just isn't 
the real, deep-seated hatred here that 
blacks often encounter in other cities.” 
Two black state legislators were elect- 
ed last fall from predominantly white 
middle-class suburban districts. 

The state's other significant minor- 
ity, its 23,000 Indians, most of them 
Chippewa, are clearly the most poverty- 
stricken residents. About half of them 
live in the Twin Cities, mainly in Min- 
neapolis, in a tight ghetto that is the 
only really shabby area of town. The 
other half live on seven reservations, 
also in poverty, but with considerably 
more dignity. The Red Lake Chippewa 


are developing a logging industry, a 
sawmill and a small fish cannery. At 
Grand Portage Reservation in North- 
eastern Minnesota, the tribe is planning 
a resort complex. Says Ernie Landgren, 
38: “Now we've got more opportunities. 
Sure, unemployment is high on the res- 
ervations, but things are improving.” 
Minnesota’s economy is a fairly 
well-balanced mix of manufacturing, 
agriculture and services. Fur, northern 
pine, wheat and iron ore once were the 
dominant forces. Manufacturing dis- 
placed farming as the major source of 
income in 1952. Though farm and for- 
est products remain a vital part of the 
economy, the gap has been widening. 
Over the past ten years, Minnesota has 
become one of the nation’s leading 
“brain-industry” centers—more than 
170 electronic and related technical 
businesses now employ more than 
70,000 people. Food companies, how- 
ever, still lead the state in employment. 
Minneapolis-based companies produce 
more than half the cakes in the nation, 





STEVE SCARBOROUGH & SON FISHING ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
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for example. Minnesota leads the U.S 
in butter production, is second in dry 
milk, third in meat production, 

The state’s per capita income of 
$4,032 ranks 19th among the 50 states. 
For all that, Minnesota has been attract- 
ing new population, notably from the 
neighboring Dakotas. Between 1960 
and 1970, the population increased by 
11.5%—slightly less than the overall na- 
tional increase of 13.3%. 

Minnesotans sometimes point to 
themselves as the reason for the state's 
success. “You just don’t have people 
barking at you when you're walking 
down the street or sitting in a restau- 
rant,” says Jim Johnson, a former 
Princeton instructor and Muskie cam- 
paign worker who recently moved back 
home. At the Minneapolis Club, where 
corporation executives and political 
leaders gather, the waitresses are so 
friendly and informal that a guest al- 
most expects one to sit down and share 
the meal she has just served, 

Wayne E. Thompson, a transplant- 
ed Californian, is now a senior vice pres- 
ident of Dayton Hudson Corp., one of 
the Midwest's largest retailers. Says his 
wife Ann: “People are so nice here that 
for a while I thought they were putting 
me on. | would call the plumber or the 
electrician, and my problem became his 
problem. | found that hard to believe.” 
Sometimes the slower Minnesota pace 
irritates Thompson: “When I get frus- 
trated because a project isn’t moving 
fast enough, | am tempted to bring in 
someone from the outside, a heavy.” 
But he’s never done so because “you 
just can’t get mad at anybody here.” 

The Land. Informality permeates 
business dealings as well as private life. 
Says Stephen Keating, president of 
Honeywell: “The nature of this com- 
munity—its size, its cohesiveness, its in- 
formality—means that you can accom- 
plish things at lunch, in the street, or 
your friends come by on the way home.” 
A young lawyer raised in New York 
City observes, “In New York, when you 
wanted a deposition from the other side 
in a lawsuit, you had to go through a 
heavy exchange of letters. Here I just 
pick up the phone and say, ‘George, I 
need your client’s deposition. Can we 
get together Wednesday?’ So we do it 
then. No correspondence. No hassle.” 
As Keating says, “There is a hell of a 
lot of mutual trust.” 

Much of the mood in Minnesota has 
to do with the comparatively unspoiled 
land. Southern Minnesota is an expanse 
of rolling countryside, a patchwork of 
rectangular fields, the loam that has 
made Minnesota the country’s third 
largest corn producer (after lowa and 
Nebraska), the soil that yields 100 bush- 
els of corn and 40 bushels of soybeans 
to the acre. To the north and west, the 
land flattens into prairies that merge go- 
ing eastward, with hills of nearly pri- 
meval forest. The northwestern lands 
are more sandy, but rich enough to pro- 
duce ample crops of wheat. 

Northeastern Minnesota, some- 
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times called the Arrowhead Country be- 
cause of its shape, begins at the rugged 
Misquah Hills and Giants Range, a 
sharp granite ridge as high as 500 ft. 
To the southeast rises the Mesabi 
Range, a rocky belt that used to pro- 
duce 82% of the nation’s iron ore and 
still yields 63% in iron and taconite, the 
iron pellets sifted magnetically from 
huge loads of earth. Below the Cana- 
dian border stretch vast expanses of for- 
ests and lakes, a region of shaggy and 
pristine beauty. Timber wolves roam 
there. Moose can be seen feeding in the 
clearings. Sometimes a bald eagle is 
spotted atop an enormous pine. 

Such an abundance and accessibil- 


Clockwise from right: University of 
Minnesota President Malcolm Moos, 
Stanislaw Skrowaczewski conducting 
the Minnesota Orchestra, John Cowles 
Jr., chairman of the board of the Min- 
neapolis Star & Tribune Co. 


ity of nature has much to do with the 
Minnesotans’ sense of place and roots. 
More than almost any other Americans, 
they are outdoor people, and at least 
50% of them customarily vacation with- 
in their own state. The seasons have 
their own sporting rhythms. On sum- 
mer weekends, the traffic moves bump- 
er-to-propeller out of the Twin Cities 
toward what has become a Minnesotan 
index of the good life—the “lake up 
north.” The state’s license plates adver- 
tise it as “Land of 10,000 Lakes,” but 
that is an understatement. Actually, 
there are 15,291 lakes of ten acres or 
more, as well as 25,000 miles of rivers, 
including the Mississippi, which begins 
at Itasca State Park near the center of 
Minnesota. The lakes cover 5% of the 
state, remnants of the glaciers’ depar- 
ture a million years ago. Few Minne- 
sotans are more than minutes from 
water. Minneapolis residents have 21 
lovely quiet lakes within the city itself 

In the fall, Minnesota is a hunting 
society: 253,668 deer licenses are issued 
annually. But for all the gunfire, the 
deer population now numbers about 
450,000, and seems stable. Other game 
includes duck and pheasant, moose, 
black bear and timber wolf. 

Winter, which brings down fero- 


































cious cold from the polar icecap, used to 
be a comparatively closed-down season, 
a deep hibernation. Snowmobiles, for 
better and for worse, have changed that. 
Many Minnesotans now worry about 
the ubiquitous high-pitched snarls of 
snowmobiles churning across the winter 
landscapes. Still, snowmobiling is the 
state's fastest-growing sport. Some 340,- 
000 vehicles are licensed now. 

As a winter alternative, thousands 
of Minnesotans are rediscovering cross- 
country skiing, or snowshoeing, or ice- 
boating. Ice hockey is also something 
like an obsession in the state. Since the 
land was settled, Minnesotans have en- 
joyed ice fishing, sometimes in opulent 
style. In the Twin Cities’ expensive sub- 
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urban community around Lake Minne- 
tonka, while their children skate, exec- 
utives sit in their carpeted cabins on the 
lake ice, drinking bourbon, playing po- 
ker, occasionally pulling in a pike from 
one of the holes drilled in the ice 
Winters are hard but bracing: “Our 
best time of year,” according to a Du- 
luth mine worker. “They build charac- 
ter,” says Frank Barth, a transplanted 
Chicagoan. “They are a great blessing 
to us. You don’t get the weak-kneed 
beachboys here. They can take it for 
one winter, then leave.” Dr. Ronald J 
Glasser, a Minneapolis kidney specialist 
and author (365 Days, Ward 402) who 
grew up in Chicago, argues that Min- 
nesota winters account for a lot of the 


Stephen Keating, president of Honey- 
well Co. (top). The Dayton brothers 

Wallace, Kenneth, Donald, Bruce 
and Douglas (center). Michael Lang- 
director of the Guthrie 
Theater, directs a rehearsal 


ham, artistic 


social solidity and character of the state 
Says he: “You have to be strong and 
productive to survive here.” 

Part of Minnesota’s secret lies in 
people's extraordinary civic interest 
The business community's social con- 
science, for example, is a reflection of 
the fact that so many companies have 
their headquarters in the state. The 
Mayo Foundation has offered to invest 
$1,000,000 in face-lifting the down- 
town district of Rochester. The IBM 
plant there has given employees leaves 
of absence, with pay, to work on public 
interest projects. At the Mayo medical 
complex itself, now in the midst of its 
largest expansion in history, Honeywell, 
3M Co. and other big state-based cor- 
porations have been major contributors 
to a $100 million fund drive. The com- 
panies’ concerns are reflected in their 
annual reports; most of them carry a 
section called “Social Concerns,” or 
some such 

Even more important than corpo- 
rate giving is personal fund raising 


Fund drives currently under way or 
about to begin in the Twin Cities 
amount to a staggering $300 million, 
of which $136 million has already been 
raised. The business effort is twofold 
—one for cultural activities, one for so- 
cial and civic affairs. The leading fam- 
ily in both is the Daytons, five brothers 
who are dominant stockholders in the 
Dayton Hudson Corp., which last year 
rang up $1.4 billion in retail sales 

As downtown Minneapolis was de- 
teriorating in the 1950s, the Daytons 
elected to keep their huge department 
store there rather than move it to the 
suburbs, Cooperating with the city, they 
turned Nicollet Avenue into a shopping 
mall and built a system of skyways link- 
ing the buildings along the street. The 
project, spearheaded by Donald C. Day- 
ton, 58, has stimulated more than $200 
million in new downtown construction, 
reversing the familiar urban pattern of 
decay and turning the area into a bright 
and active commercial district. The new 
51-story IDS tower, designed by Philip 
Johnson, is the tallest and most distin- 
guished building between Chicago and 
San Francisco. Other adornments: Mi- 
noru Yamasaki’s gracefully pillared 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co. Building, and Gunnar Birkerts’ Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, built along the 
sweeping lines of a suspension bridge 

The Daytons are best known as pa- 
trons of the arts. Kenneth Dayton, S1, 
is deeply involved in fund raising for a 
new $18.5 million music-center com- 
plex, which he hopes will rival Wash- 
ington’s Kennedy Center in architecture 
and acoustics. Bruce B. Dayton, 55, is 
raising $26 million for the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts, with a new wing de- 
signed by Yamasaki. The Guthrie The- 
ater is primarily the contribution of 
John Cowles Jr., head of the Minne- 
apolis Star & Tribune Co. But the list 
of big business contributors and fund 
raisers is much longer 

Migrations. Minnesotans tend to 
be participants in their communities, 
perhaps because for so long they were 
comparatively isolated and developed 
traditions of mutual reliance. Citizens’ 
lobbies are a real force. The most no- 
table is the Twin Cities Citizens League 
Funded by membership fees, founda- 
tion and business grants, it includes law- 
yers, bankers, laborers and company 
vice presidents. Each fall, the league set- 
tles on a variety of projects to study 
Committees are formed and meet once 
a week to hear an expert on the subject 
under scrutiny. Among the league's pi- 
oneering recommendations that be- 
came law: the Twin Cities metropolitan 
council creating an urban regional gov- 
ernment and also a tax-sharing program 
in the seven-county metropolitan area 
Through the tax reforms, the effects of 
new development in one part of the area 
are shared by all, thus eliminating the 
pockets of poverty and boom that char- 
acterize other urban sprawls. Quite 
aside from its other accomplishments, 
the council signals the end of a long 
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Once it was the symbol for a kind of porcine American self-satisfaction, “Dullness made God.” 


and frequently childish rivalry between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Some of Minnesota's success can be 
traced to its ethnic traditions, The ear- 
liest pioneers were American Yankees. 
Then came the migrations—Germans 
after the Revolution of 1848, then 
waves of Irish and Scandinavians, later 
an admixture of Poles and Slavs and 
other groups. In many respects, the 
Scandinavians, long the largest single 
group in the state, have shaped Min- 
nesota’s character. They, together with 
its large Anglo-Saxon and German 
strain, account for a deep grain of so- 
briety and hard work, a near-worship 
for education and a high civic tradition 
in Minnesota life. Such qualities helped 
to produce the intelligent calm—and the 
stolidity—that characterize the efficient 
Minnesota atmosphere. It is telling that 
the University of Minnesota is proba- 
bly the dominant and most prestigious 
institution in the state. Its president, 
Malcolm Moos, sees Minnesota as a fe- 
licitous mixture of the New England in- 
fluence and the spirit of the frontier 

Arthur Naftalin, a brilliant mayor 
of Minneapolis during the ‘60s, points 
out that no single group—ethnic, reli- 
gious or business—has ever been able 
to take control of the state. There were 
no Tammany machines to greet the im- 
migrants. “With our great variety,” says 
Naftalin, “we have always had to form 
coalitions.” 

The most notable was the Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party that Hubert 
Humphrey helped nail together in 1944 
just before he became mayor of Min- 
neapolis. The Farmer-Labor Party was 
radical in its origins, with mostly rural, 
Scandinavian Protestant members and 
roots in the antimonopolist, Greenback 
and Populist movements. The Demo- 
crats were mostly urban and more con- 
servative, with strong Irish, German and 
Catholic elements. Within a decade of 
the merger, the D.F.L. emerged as the 
dominant force in Minnesota politics, 
breeding a remarkable collection of na- 
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tional figures like Humphrey, Orville 
Freeman, Eugene McCarthy and Wal- 
ter (“Fritz”) Mondale 

The Minnesota Republicans, once 
intensely conservative, have supported 
the liberal wing of the G.O.P. for more 
than a generation. The shift started with 
Harold E. Stassen, who took over as 
Governor in 1938, when he was 31. He 
later became a figure of fun as a pe- 
rennial presidential candidate, but one 
of Stassen’s many state reforms ac- 
counts for much of the honesty of Min- 
nesota politics today. Stassen pushed 
through a comprehensive civil service 
law that abolished patronage. “By tak- 
ing politics out of the back room and en- 
gaging thousands in political activity, 
from women to college students,” ob- 
serves Author Neal R. Peirce in The 
Great Plains States of America, “Stas- 
sen made the governmental process in 
Minnesota a superior instrument of the 
people's will.” Says David Lebedoff, a 
Minneapolis lawyer and author: “Pol- 
itics is an honorable profession in this 
state. In other states, people don’t gam- 
ble away their best years in politics 
Here it’s expected, because we feel it is 
important enough.” 

Among the state’s young citizen- 
politicians: 

> Martin Olav Sabo, 35, the son 
of Norwegian immigrants, worked his 
way through Augsburg College. In 
1960, as he was preparing to go on to 
graduate school, a friend encouraged 
him to run for the state legislature. He 
did and won, several times. By 1969, at 
the age of 30, he was the youngest re- 
turning member of the house. But he 
had accumulated enough experience 
and respect from his colleagues to be 
elected minority leader. In 1972, he be- 
came speaker of the house. The job en- 
titles him to a $700-a-year raise, but in 
order to support his wife and two 
daughters, he sells life insurance on the 
side. “My philosophy is to do your best 
wherever you can,” says Sabo. Despite 
his prominence, he still campaigns by 


going round his district and knocking 
on doors. . 

>» Steve Keefe, 27, a Honeywell 
chemist, won a state senate seat from 
his south Minneapolis district last year, 
now spends more than half his time 
away from his job, politicking. “The 
company has been really good about it,” 
says Keefe. “I come and go as I please 
and they reduce my salary accordingly. 
Frankly, I go more than I come.” If he 
is sacrificing a promising and lucrative 
career for the vagaries of politics, Keefe 
has no regrets. “People in politics,” he 
says, “are in it either for the power or 
they are idealistic. Most of the people I 
have met are the latter.” 

> Al Hofstede, 32, grew up in the 
working class, ethnic neighborhoods of 
northeast Minneapolis. He worked his 
way through Saint Thomas College in 
St. Paul, eventually won a seat as a Min- 
neapolis city alderman at the age of 26 
Appointed chairman of the metropol- 
itan council in 1971, Hofstede two 
weeks ago announced his candidacy for 
mayor of Minneapolis in a bid to un- 
seat Charles S. Stenvig. “I would like 
to make politics my life,” says Hofs- 
tede. “There is a purpose here.” 

A man who embodies the state's vir- 
tues as much as any other Minnesotan 
is the state’s young D.F.L. Governor, 
Wendell (“Wendy”) Richard Anderson, 
40. The grandson of Swedish immi- 
grants, a handsome former Olympic 
hockey player from a predominantly 
lower-middle-class Scandinavian neigh- 
borhood in East St. Paul, Anderson was 
elected in 1970 by 116,000 votes—near- 
ly a landslide in Minnesota. 

Like the state itself, Anderson can 
sometimes seem almost too good to be 
true. The son of a meat packer, he is 
something of a populist, an anti-elitist 
and egalitarian. He has athletic dash 
and youthful charm that make many 
of his constituents think of a Midwest- 
ern Kennedy. But Harry S. Truman, not 
J.F.K., is Anderson's hero. He is uncom- 
fortable with great wealth. Says he: “I 
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identify with Truman, Humphrey and 
Mondale. All of them were poor, close 
to working people and came from ru- 
ral backgrounds. It's tougher for me to 
identify with F.D.R. and J.F.K.” 

After two terms in the state house 
of representatives, Anderson was elect- 
ed to the senate and marked as a comer. 
In 1968, Hubert Humphrey chose him 
to be his Minnesota chairman in the 
presidential race. He began thinking 
about the governorship and accepting 
speaking invitations all over the state. 
In June 1969, when the legislature ad- 
journed, Anderson started a full-time 
campaign for the D.F.L. gubernatorial 
endorsement. For months he criss- 
crossed the state, appearing wherever 
he could gather an audience. He would 
drive miles to some small town, make 
his pitch, have dinner and return home 
at 2 or 3 in the morning. 

Tax-Reform. It was a bold person- 
al gamble. He had no money of his own; 
the campaign cost more than $100,000 
and left him more than $30,000 in debt. 
Says his wife Mary, a bright and gre- 
garious former Bemidji High School 
homecoming queen whom he married 
in 1963: “If we had lost, I think we 
would have had to sell the house, and I 
would be scrubbing floors today.” An- 
derson was nominated on the sixth bal- 
lot. David Lebedoff, who served as his 
campaign manager, says, “This is a state 
in which a young guy without means 
or connections Knows the sky is the lim- 
it if he runs for public office—and this 
is why so many do.” 

In the general elections, Anderson 
faced an attractive liberal Republican, 
Douglas M. Head, the incumbent attor- 
ney general. There were two pivotal 
points in the campaign. One was An- 
derson’s appearance in TV spots. He is 
a startlingly effective TV performer, 
one of the best since John Kennedy. His 
frank blue eyes, framed by a rugged, 
rectangular face, came across and re- 
versed the polls that had favored Head. 
The second crucial point was his en- 
dorsement of a tax-reform program 
suggested by the Citizens League, a plan 
calling for the state to take over a large 
share of the school-financing burden 
from local districts, mandating a huge 
increase in the state budget 

The Republicans thought that An- 
derson had blundered fatally. That they 
were wrong is an excellent example of 
the sophistication of the Minnesota vot- 
ers. They were willing to elect a man 
who promised to raise some of their tax- 
es in return for larger overall gains 
When he took office, Anderson pro- 
posed a $762 million boost in state taxes 

roughly a 30% increase in the bien- 
nial budget. Eventually, he got through 
a $588 million compromise package, 
with substantial increases in the taxes 
on liquor and cigarettes, and in corpo- 
rate and personal income taxes, along 
with a l¢ rise in the sales tax. With such 
state revenues he increased state aid for 
education from 43% to 63% in the first 
year, and now to 70%, thereby decreas- 
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ing the real estate tax burden by an av- 
erage of 11.5% 

It was a major piece of social leg- 
islation, for within a six-year period, it 
will virtually equalize the per-pupil 
spending for education throughout the 
state and thus go a long way toward 
equalizing education in the cities, sub- 
urbs and rural areas. Anderson has had 
other victories. All legislative meetings 
of any kind must now be open to the 
public—no more private executive ses- 
sions in the legislature. A full-time om- 
budsman has been established in the 
corrections department. The magnifi- 
cent St. Croix River has been added to 
the National Scenic River System. Vot- 
er registration has in effect been abol- 
ished. Anderson has also started a mas- 
sive reorganization of the executive 
branch in Minnesota, establishing a de- 
partment of state planning designed to 
decentralize and coordinate manage- 
ment of the state’s various agencies 

Astonishingly, the huge tax increas- 
es did little to diminish Anderson's 
popularity. Though detractors call him 
“Spendy Wendy,” a recent Minnesota 
poll showed his level of approval at 50% 

—with 22% unfavorable 

Anderson's personal habits are con- 
servative. His strongest expletives are 
“Sugar!” and “Son of a biscuit!” and 
the most damning thing he generally 
says—this time about a Democratic 
Senator—is that “he is a weak tinkler.” 
Anderson still plays hockey in an old- 
timers’ league, jogs daily, packs golf 
clubs for his out-of-town trips and likes 
to open the fishing season, although he 
has had little time for the sport oth- 
erwise. He is a staunch civil libertarian, 
and while he would not think of going 
to see Deep Throat, or even Last Tan- 
go in Paris, he would never consider try- 
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ing to shut them down either. Throat, 
in fact, has been playing for weeks in 
Minneapolis. When working, Anderson 
likes to have Chopin on the hi-fi. When 
relaxing, he likes to stretch out on the 
floor in his shorts, drink beer and watch 
television. His wife admits, “It is hard 
to think of him as the Governor then.” 

Some think that Anderson's future 
may be larger than Minnesota. Both of 
the state’s Senators, Humphrey and 
Mondale, have sidelong presidential 
ambitions for 1976. If neither tries, then 
Anderson's path to the US. Senate is 
blocked—Humphrey, then 65, would be 
sure to run again in 1976, and Mon- 
dale is not due to run until 1978. An- 
derson himself faces re-election next 
year. If he wins well, he could become 
a serious contender for Vice President 
on the '76 national ticket—with any- 
one, of course, except a fellow Minne- 
sotan. Being young, Midwestern, Prot- 
estant and a Governor, he might 
elegantly complement a Ted Kennedy 
candidacy, although some might think 
it entirely too youthful a package. Or 
he might fit in well with a Muskie can- 
didacy. Anderson insists, with a convic- 
tion he can afford at such an early age, 
that “I intend to do the best job I can 
for the state.” It would be understand- 
able of course if Wendy Anderson want- 
ed never to leave Minnesota. Washing- 
ton would not be half so pleasant 

Other states have more dramatic at- 
tractions, of course. To be in Ely or St 
Cloud or even Minneapolis on a Sat- 
urday night and looking for excitement 
is to be conscious that nights are for 
sleeping. But there is something in the 
verdict of Chuck Ruhr: “California is 
the flashy blonde you like to take out 
once or twice. Minnesota is the girl you 
want to marry.” 

















CANADIAN FAREWELL TO A FRIEND 





FRUSTRATED CANADIAN ICCS MEMBERS ASSEMBLED TO LEAVE VIET NAM 


THE WORLD 


INDOCHINA 


Leaving the Quagmire 


More than six months after a truce 
agreement was supposed to bring peace 
to Indochina, fighting rages and casu- 
alties mount in South Viet Nam. In 
Cambodia, the government's § forces 
seem unable to prevent gains by Khmer 
insurgents, who are now at the outskirts 
of the capital of Phnom-Penh (see box 
following page). On the other hand, 
Laos appears on the brink of a polit- 
ical solution that could bring it real 
peace for the first time since the sec- 
ond World War 

As usual, the fate of Viet Nam re- 
mains obscure. So bleak have the chanc- 
es become for an early peace in South 
Viet Nam that last week 244 Canadian 
members of the International Commis- 
sion of Control and Supervision (ICCs) 
of the truce withdrew and flew home 
Their commander, Major General Dun- 
can McAlpine, complained that “there 
is no cease-fire. It is an illusion.” Indeed, 
by Canada’s reckoning, the level of mil- 
itary activity has barely changed since 
the much heralded signing of the Paris 
agreement on Jan. 27. McAlpine noted 
that in the six months before the cease- 
fire there was a total of 80,000 casual- 
ties on both sides; in the six months 
since, the casualties have been 72,000 
“It's not a cease-fire,” said a U.S. official, 
“it’s a less-fire.” 

According to the timetable drawn 
up in Paris, a political agreement be- 
tween the Viet Cong and the regime of 
South Vietnamese President Nguyen 
Van Thieu should have been concluded 
by now. Field commanders from both 
sides should have met, points of entry 
for replacement of supplies and equip- 
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ment should have been designated and 
zones controlled by the two sides should 
have been delineated. None of these 
goals has been accomplished. Nor has 
the National Council of Reconciliation, 
charged with arranging elections, been 
constituted. Instead, Saigon and the 
Viet Cong hurl recriminations at each 
other. 

Supposedly, the four-member ICCs 
should investigate such charges. From 
the start, however, the Poles and Hun- 
garians, the two Communist members, 
appeared determined to do nothing 
damaging to Hanoi or the Viet Cong. 
Because unanimity is required for ev- 
ery ICCS decision, the Canadians found 
themselves (often along with the Indo- 
nesians, the commission's fourth mem- 
ber) stymied whenever they pressed for 
active enforcement of the truce. Ac- 
cording to the Canadians, the Poles and 
Hungarians refused to approve reports, 
based on interrogation of North Viet- 
namese prisoners, that Hanoi was con- 
tinuing its infiltration of men and sup- 
plies—in clear violation of the truce. 

Canadian Frustration. The two 
Communist delegations also blocked ef- 
fective field inspections of alleged vi- 
olations—but did investigate some of 
those for which Saigon was to blame 
In frustration, the Canadians withdrew 
The U.S. hopes it can persuade Iran to 
take Canada’s place, and expects no dif- 
ficulty getting the consent of Hanoi, Sai- 
gon, and the Viet Cong, as required by 
the truce. 

While peace in South Viet Nam re- 
mains as distant as it was six months 
ago, a different kind of settlement ap- 





pears possible for Cambodia. There the 
Khmer insurgents have gained the ini- 
tiative and now possess the ability to 
capture Phnom-Penh if they want 
—thus winning the war. The militarily 
and psychologically weakened Lon Nol 
regime has little chance of gaining any 
compromises from the victorious insur- 
gents, especially with all American air 
support due to halt 

Compromise seems possible in 
Laos, where more than one decade of 
war has made refugees of one-third of 
its 3,000,000 people. The government 
of neutralist Prince Souvanna Phouma 
and representatives of his half brother 
Prince Souphanouvong, who leads the 
Hanoi-backed Pathet Lao forces, ap- 
pear ready to try yet another coalition 
government, as they have done unsuc- 
cessfully twice before in the past 19 
years. Diplomats in Vientiane report 
that the Pathet Lao, whose army con- 
trols 80% of Laotian territory and about 
one-third of its population, won most of 
the concessions in the draft agreement 
Although Souvanna will head the new 
government as Premier, his half broth- 
er will become the undisputed No. 2 
man as First Deputy Premier. Both the 
Pathet Lao and Souvanna’s representa- 
tives will get five seats on the new 
twelve-man Cabinet, with two going to 
nonaligned public figures 

Most important, the agreement per- 
mits the Pathet Lao to keep one bat- 
talion and 1,000 policemen in Vien- 
tiane, the country’s administrative 
center, and two companies and 500 po- 
licemen in Luang Prabang, the royal 
capital, giving it significant muscle in 
both important cities. 

If the Laotian agreement is formal- 
ly signed later this month, as expected, 
the U.S. will have 60 days to withdraw 
its hundreds of military “advisers” and 
CIA agents, who have directed and paid 
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About 73% of glass is sand—the most 
common substance in the earth's crust. 

It's this natural composition that appeals 
to the nation’s homemakers. They like what 
glass shows them about the products they buy. 
They like the purity of glass and its re-sealability. 
They like the fact that glass protects the flavor 
of food and beverages. 

Equally important, it’s this natural 
composition that makes a glass container an 
ideal environmental package. It can be returned 
to the earth in virtually its original form. 

Of course, not all glass goes back to the 
earth. But because glass is recyclable, more 
and more is going back to the industry for 
making new glass bottles and jars. 

The glass industry is also continuing to 
develop new uses for used glass such as road 
paving material, construction panels, bricks, 
insulation, terrazzo and reflective paints. 

When you add it all up, it’s easy to see 
why consumer preference for glass containers 
continues to grow. In terms of its attributes, its 
utility and recyclability, glass is a natural. Fora 
copy of “The glass container story,’ write: 

Glass Container Manufacturers 
Institute, Dept. A, 1800 K St., N.W.,, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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“May all your sours be 


That must surely be 
the sweetest sentiment 
two sour glasses can be 
raised to. 

Because, to those who 
know, the Galliano sour 
is the most desirable of 
sours. There’s something 
about Galliano that 
turns even the most 


familiar-tasting drink 
into a memorable ex- 
perience. 

Devastate your friends 
with the superiority of 
your palate. Get a bottle 
of Galliano and mix as 
follows before their very 
eyes: 

3/4 oz. Liquore Galliano 





Galliano sours.” 


3/4 0z. whiskey (blend, 
bourbon or Scotch) 
3/4 oz. fresh orange juice 
1/2 oz. fresh lemon juice 
3/4 tablespoon sugar 
Shake well with 4 
ice. Strain into 
frosted sour glass. </ 
Raise with rs 
appropriate toast. | 


7% 


GIQUORE GALLIANO: | 
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both Lao and Thai mercenaries in their 
unsuccessful efforts to stem the Pathet 
Lao advances. The agreement, however, 
does not specifically mention the esti- 
mated 49,000 North Vietnamese troops 
currently in Laos 

Theoretically, a coalition govern- 
ment in Laos and an insurgent victory in 
Cambodia could bring peace to those 
two nations. But no such prospect is in 
store for Viet Nam. Resolution of the 
war in Cambodia and Laos would only 
give Hanoi's forces unchallenged use of 
the two countries as staging areas for fu- 
ture attacks against South Viet Nam. 
Thieu has already warned that a Com- 
munist-controlled Cambodia would be 
intolerable, hinting that he might send 
South Vietnamese forces into the coun- 
try. Thus the prospects of peace remain 
elusive indeed 





DIPLOMACY 


Traffic Jam 


In the White House driveway there 
was something close to a traffic jam 
Scarcely had the Shah of Iran driven 
away in his flag-bedecked limousine 
than Australia’s Prime Minister Gough 
Whitlam pulled up to the door. Yet even 
as Whitlam walked out the door, he 
could see that disk-of-the-sun flags were 
already flying for the next official guest, 
Japan’s Kakuei Tanaka 

For Richard Nixon, the visits were 
an opportunity to indulge in his favor- 
ite subject, foreign relations, and per- 
haps also to divert his attention—and 
the public’s—from the roiling problems 
of Watergate. Indeed, almost any for- 
eign statesman passing through town 


Phnom-Penh: Packing Their Bags 


As the deadline on U.S. bombing ap- 
proached and insurgent forces moved 
closer to Phnom-Penh, TIME Corre- 
spondent Barry Hillenbrand visited the 
Cambodian capital and sent this report 


Phnom-Penh is still a pleasant city 
of wide boulevards and blooming bou- 
gainvillea that until now has managed 
to lead a life singularly remote from 
the violent realities of the area. Restau- 
rants are still fine and unhurried, the 
women statuesque and elegant, the pace 
of life easy and gentle 

Now the bombing shakes the walls 
each day as the fighting comes closer 
Even seasoned veterans glance nervous- 
ly at each other on occasion, because it 
is increasingly difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the thud of American bombs and 
the thump of incoming insurgent shells 
Someone is always claiming that the air- 
port is being shelled 

Refugees cram the city’s once spa- 


cious environs, building their temporary 
houses of wood and palm leaves along 
the boulevards like so many hot-dog 
stands on the way to the Rose Bowl 
But this is not a game. About 3,000 
wives and children of the richer fam- 
ilies have already fled to France and 


Yet 
The 


their European bank accounts 
Phnom-Penh is far from chaos 
Khmers do not panic easily 
2 

Squads of police have begun to 
comb the city to round up last-minute 
draftees. Those who can pay for free- 
dom ($200 is the going rate) are re- 
leased. Those who cannot end up in a 
muddy makeshift training ground at 
Prey Sar, a former prison camp. There 
a weeping new soldier told his story 
“The police came to the restaurant 
where I worked at 9 a.m. and took me 
away. I have a wife and six children. 
They do not know where I am. I do not 
want to be a soldier. I don’t want to 
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die.” The camp is already filled with 
2,000 such pathetic men, while over- 
head American jets streak past and drop 
their loads of bombs only 2'4 miles 
away 

Even before the 9 p.m. curfew the 
streets are nearly deserted. Chen Hou- 
yang, 42, a Chinese businessman, says 
“We are afraid to go out after 6 o'clock 
I'm worried about my sons. The oldest 
is only 15, but the police will snatch 
him, All the police know how to do is 
eat money, money, money. It's never 
been this bad before,” and he snaps his 
mouth like a dog nipping at the heels 
of a retreating intruder. People are shift- 
ing away from the Lon Nol regime. By 
the scores refugees are heading out of 
Phnom-Penh and into new havens on 
the other side. Others are waiting for 
the bombing to stop on Aug. 15 before 
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seemed welcome in the Oval Office. No 
sooner had Tanaka departed than Pres- 
ident Albert-Bernard Bongo of the tiny 
West African republic of Gabon arrived 
for a chat with Nixon. 

The Australian Prime Minister, who 
had irritated the President with his crit- 
icism of U.S. bombing of North Viet 
Nam, was snubbed when he sought an 
invitation to Washington two months 
ago. Last week he might have been an 
old friend, so warm was the greeting 
Tanaka's visit had been planned pre- 
Watergate, but Bongo had been sched- 
uled only to receive an honorary de- 
gree from Duquesne University in 
Pittsburgh when the glad hand reached 
out from the White House 

Happy as he was to see them, Nixon 
may nonetheless have found the foreign 
leaders’ messages somewhat disconcert- 


they join the exodus. Many of the mid- 
dle class now would seem to welcome 
the end of the corrupt government of 
Lon Nol. “The first thing the insurgents 
will do is shoot the profiteers and the 
corrupt people,” says one Khmer, “and 
that will be a good move.” 
a 

The diplomatic community has al- 
ready abandoned the Lon Nol ship of 
state. One group after another has evac- 
uated dependents and unnecessary per- 
sonnel: the Japanese, the British, the 
Malaysians, the Australians and so on 
down the line. The U.S. embassy is still 
at its congressional limit of 200 staff- 
ers. Phnom-Penh has only about 65 
other American residents, plus about 30 
to 40 journalists. They all have been no- 
tified of evacuation stations and advised 
by the embassy that they will be allowed 
to bring only one small suitcase; the em- 
bassy notice suggested that the bag best 
be packed in advance 


CAMBODIAN SOLDIERS CHECKING REFUGEES HEADING FOR PHNOM-PENH 











NIXON & TANAKA INSPECTING HONOR GUARD AT WHITE HOUSE 
A glad hand and a warm welcome in the Oval Office. 


ing. In sum, they pointed out to him that 
American power and influence have di- 
minished and that old allies are begin- 
ning to walk a more independent path. 

Whitlam, in the Australian manner, 
was the most direct and promised an 
end to nearly 23 years of meek acquies- 
cence to U.S. policy in Asia. Whereas 
previous Prime Ministers had vowed 
that they would go “all the way with 
L.B.J.,” Whitlam, the first Labor Prime 
Minister since 1950, asserted that Aus- 
tralia is “not a satellite of any country.” 
Though the U.S.-Australian tie is im- 
portant, he added, it is “only one aspect 
of our interests and obligations in our 
region and around the world. I believe 
that what we offer America now pro- 
vides a better basis for a durable friend- 
ship between Australia and the U.S.” 

Underneath its veneer of Oriental 
politesse and indirection, Tanaka's mes- 
sage was remarkably similar. “Not even 
the United States, with all its might, 
can unilaterally solve the problems that 
beset the world today,” the Japanese 
Prime Minister said in a speech to the 
National Press Club. “Nor should we 
expect it to do so, These challenges 
can be met only through global co- 
operation, and especially through the 
close collaboration of Japan, the U.S 
and Europe.” Washington's decision to 
cut back on exports of soybeans, one 
of Japan's principal sources of protein, 
coupled with various other “Nixon 
shocks” since 1971 and Watergate, has 
caused Japan to question even more se- 
riously its generation-old reliance on 
the American word 

As if to make up for past slights, 
Nixon was effusive in his praise of Ja- 
pan’s performance—“one of the great- 
est epics of progress in the history of 
mankind”—and was visibly responsive 
to the vast change in the Japanese- 
American relationship. No longer, he 
said, was the U.S. Japan’s “senior part- 
ner” or “big brother.” The Prime Min- 
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ister’s visit, he said, marks the “equal 
partnership” between the two countries, 
“not only in the Pacific but in the 
world.” 

All in all, Tanaka's visit was rated 
a considerable success, a healthy turn- 
ing point, perhaps, in Japanese-Amer- 
ican relations. To underline their new 
equality, both leaders agreed on a fur- 
ther exchange of visits, with Nixon 
going to Japan and Emperor Hirohito 
traveling to the U.S. Though Tanaka's 
opposition in Tokyo quickly denounced 
the trips, both journeys are expected to 
take place before the end of 1974. At 
the same time, the U.S. promised to help 
Japan gain a permanent seat on the 
United Nations Security Council—fur- 
ther, if belated, recognition that Japan 
is now one of the world’s great powers. 

If nothing else, the week of visits 
was a lesson for both Nixon and the 
U.S. America, the President's guests 
seemed to be saying, still has the dom- 
inant voice in any relationship—but like 
it or not, it must also listen 


WEST GERMANY 


Bugs on the Rhine 


The U.S. Army command in West 
Germany, with almost 200,000 troops, 
is the largest non-German force left in 
the country. With East and West talk- 
ing détente, the Army has little to do 
but keep house. Recently, however, it 
has been engaged in another activity: 
spying on civilians. 

Although press reports said that 
such activity started in June, TIME Cor- 
respondent Stanley Cloud has learned 
that Senate investigators have obtained 
evidence strongly suggesting that intel- 
ligence officers launched the spy effort 
as early as last year. The evidence in- 
dicates infiltration of radical, dissident 
and pro-McGovern groups in West Ger- 
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many. Both Americans and Germans 
suspected of being anti-Army were sub- 
jected to a wide variety of snooping, in- 
cluding surreptitious photography of 
members of radical groups, opening of 
private mail, tapping of telephones be- 
longing to Germans friendly to Amer- 
ican radicals, and “monitoring” of the 
activities of an organization called 
“Democrats for McGovern,” located in 
West Berlin. The information, gathered 
by aides of Watergate Committee 
Member Senator Lowell P. Weicker 
during an independent investigation of 
the Nixon Administration's national-se- 
curity activities, has been turned over 
to Watergate Committee Chairman 
Sam Ervin’s Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights and to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. It is probable that 
Ervin’s subcommittee will look into vi- 
olations of American citizens’ rights 
abroad. 

Immediate Demand. The intelli- 
gence program was directed by Major 
General Harold R. Aaron, deputy chief 
of staff for intelligence at the U.S 
Army's European headquarters in Hei- 
delberg. The Pentagon justified the pro- 
gram on grounds of security, noting that 
US. installations in West Germany 
were the target of two bomb attacks in 
May 1972, which killed four soldiers 
There have been repeated thefts of ma- 
chine guns, ammunition and explosives 
from depots, several cases of arson and 
numerous attempts to sabotage missile 
installations. The Army is concerned 
lest some of its own troops have been in- 
volved. There has been continuing mil- 
itancy among US. troops in Germany, 
particularly among blacks 

Though the Army feels its spying is 
justified, many Germans are unhappy 
at such meddling in their affairs. When 
they learned of the spying two weeks 
ago, an immediate demand went up for 
a government investigation. Germans 
suspected that the spying had taken 
place without government knowledge, 
which under German law is illegal. Last 
week Bonn finally admitted that it had 
known about U.S. Army spying—but 
added that the U.S. had asked and re- 
ceived permission for German opera- 
lives to Carry Out Wiretapping and sur- 
veillance. In other words, it had all been 
legal 

Questions remain, however. For one 
thing, Senator Weicker’s documents 
show that, contrary to the Bonn state- 
ment, members of the U.S. military 
—not German agents—engaged in 
wiretapping against American and Ger- 
man citizens. Another set of documents 
on the spying operation, according to 
other press reports, carry the classifi- 
cation “noforn,” meaning that no for- 
eign national may see them. One of the 
documents also contains explicit in- 
structions that German secret-service 
authorities not be informed of a par- 
ticular spy mission. Senator Weicker's 
comment on the murky episode was 
terse. “Somebody,” he said, “has got a 
helluva lot of explaining to do.” 
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Put a roll of your tissue here and 
find out how much Fort Howard can 
save you in maintenance costs. 


Try it yourself. Most industrial roll 
tissues cover only the red part. If your 
roll is like that, Fort Howard can cut 
your tissue changing time in half. That's 
because your roll is only 1000 sheets. 
Our Billow® tissue is 2000 sheets. 
It lasts twice as long, so your 
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So when you add up a year of roll 
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50% changing time can be 
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We put paper to work for you. 


Another way to skin 
an energy crisis: 
products that use 
less energy. 





This home saves fuel by using 
environmental energy—with a 
Westinghouse heat pump. 
Amazingly efficient way to heat 
and cool—it “borrows” energy 
from the outside air. It's a ma- 
chine to make heat flow: into the 
house in winter, out of the house 
in summer. 








This building has a Westinghouse system that 
recycles energy. Fuel energy saving: 14%. It collects 
and stores the ‘‘waste”’ heat produced by the light- 
ing system, and uses it to heat the building. Most 
winter days, no additional heat is needed. In sum- 
mer, the system reduces office heat, so air condition- 
ing takes less power. 
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This new Westinghouse room air 
conditioner uses 21% less power 
than last year’s model. Same 
cooling capacity, just a more 

, efficient design. Makes possible 
; fuel savings at the local power 
plant. 








Westinghouse-powered commuter trains carry 
people on far less fuel energy than autos would use. 
For commuters in autos, the energy in a gallon of 
fuel is good for 18 passenger miles. For commuters 
riding trains, the same amount of fuel energy is good 
for 60 passenger miles. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 


helps make it happen 








With a copper electrical system, 
the Walker Electric delivered the 
goods in cities back in 1915. Without 
exhaust emissions of any kind. 

Today’s Copper Electric Van Ili 
demonstrates anew the benefits of 
electric powered vehicles for urban 
transportation, now more relevant 
than ever. 


Developed by the copper and 
brass industry as a commercial ve- 
hicle for metropolitan areas, Van III 
is designed to meet the speed and 
cruise-range norms of start-and-stop 
city traffic. 

Motor windings, cable, busbars, 
controls and braking systems are all 
copper and contribute to Van Ill's 


dependable performance. 

Copper electric vehicles will 
sharply reduce automotive pollution 
in cities. Noise pollution, too. 

Just the way they did in 1915. 

For an informative brochure on 
the Copper Electric Van III, write: 


Copper Development Association Inc. 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Copper electric vehicles met 
1975 emission control standards in 1915. 








EAST GERMANY 


The Last Cold Warrior 


As East and West have moved to- 
ward détente, the symbols of the cold 
war have gradually disappeared. So 
have the cold warriors. The last of them 
was Walter Ulbricht, who died last week 
of heart failure at age 80 near East Ber- 
lin, from where he had ruled East Ger- 
many for a quarter-century. So ruth- 
less was he in keeping the 17 million 
East Germans firmly in the Soviet camp 
that he was probably the most hated 


Youthfest in Berlin 


The dull gray streets and squares of the 
most rigidly doctrinaire Soviet-bloc 
country in Europe last week looked 
more like Watkins Glen than East 
Berlin. Along broad Karl-Marx-Allee 
strolled long-haired young men and 
women from every continent, laughing 
and singing. In the big fountain on 
Alexanderplatz, young people waded, 
danced and kissed. Their joy was punc- 
tuated by the loud beat of dozens of 
rock combos and brass bands and the 
music of choral groups. 

The occasion was the tenth World 
Youth Festival, a quadrennial gathering 
of the young sponsored by the Com- 
munist bloc. It attracted 25,000 leftist 
youths from 134 countries, including 
300 from the U.S. They were joined by 
at least 100,000 blue-shirted members 
of the German Democratic Republic’s 
highly regimented Freie Deutsche Ju- 
gend (FDJ), Free German Youth. 

On the surface at least, the youth 
festival reflected East Germany's 
emerging worldliness after the iron- 
fisted rule of Walter Ulbricht that ended 
two years ago (see story above). It 
was kicked off with a huge parade led 
by the Vietnamese delegates, who ig- 
nited strings of firecrackers to symbol- 
ize U.S. guns firing on their people. 
Speakers ranged from Black Commu- 
nist Angela Davis to Palestine Guerrilla 
Leader Yasser Arafat, both of whom 
were given enthusiastic receptions 

. 

The feeling of Gemiitlichkeit began 
to evaporate when West German youths 
engaged their East German counter- 
parts in political discussions. Among the 
FDJ “youth” were more than a few East 
Germans in their 30s and 40s with the 
thick necks and receding hairlines of 
state security men. As West German So- 
cialist youth Leader Wolfgang Roth 
began to speak on inter-European co- 
operation, his speech was drowned out 
by FDJ troublemakers. But at week's end 
the exuberance of youth seemed to 
overcome ideology, and Communists 
and Socialists mingled congenially—at 
least for the moment. 


BURUNDI DELEGATION IN NATIVE DRESS 
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Communist Party leader in the world 

From April 30, 1945, when he re- 
turned to Germany from the Soviet 
Union (where he had spent the war 
years), Ulbricht was Moscow's man 
Tireless and ruthless, he copied much of 
the repressive Soviet system. As head of 
the German Democratic Republic, he 
stamped out all political opposition, at- 
tempted to repress religion, and intro- 
duced a Stalinist-style censorship of all 
publications, broadcasts and literature 
East German schools became Marxist 
indoctrination centers. 

Only once did Ulbricht face a se- 
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rious threat to his power. It came in mid- 
1953 when East Germans grew resent- 
ful because of food shortages and police 
repression that had filled the jails with 
political prisoners. Instead of relaxing 
his grip, however, Ulbricht increased 
working quotas by 10%—and touched 
off a rebellion. East Berlin's workers 
took to the streets for two days, shout- 
ing “Death to Ulbricht!” Only the in- 
tervention of Soviet tanks saved him 
From that time on, the presence of at 
least 20 Russian divisions became a cru- 
cial prop of his regime. 

Eight years later, Ulbricht faced a 











EAST GERMANY'’S ULBRICHT (1963) 
Fulfilling Lenin’s dream. 


different kind of crisis. Since the end of 
the war, more than 3.6 million East Ger- 
man citizens had fled westward, attract- 
ed by higher living standards and great- 
er freedom. Ulbricht acted to stop this 
flood on Aug. 13, 1961, by ordering his 
soldiers to seal off East Berlin with the 
infamous 27-mile Berlin Wall. It was 
cruelly effective: the mass exodus was 
stopped. Over the years police have 
killed and injured at least 168 East Ger- 
mans trying to escape past the wall. 

Ulbricht favored similarly harsh 
measures whenever he felt that ortho- 
dox Communist regimes elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe might permit greater in- 
ternal freedoms. He championed Sovi- 
et intervention in Hungary in 1956 and 
was the first to denounce the liberal 
Communist regime of Alexander Dub- 
tek in Czechoslovakia in 1968, earning 
the hatred of Hungarians and Czechs 
—but reinforcing his support from 
Moscow. 

Envious East Europeans. Despite 
his repressive rule, Ulbricht accom- 
plished much for which East Germans 
must be grateful. After the 1953 up- 
rising, he directed the economy to pro- 
duce more consumer goods. He recruit- 
ed thousands of engineers and young 
technicians to manage the economy, en- 
couraging them to use the most mod- 
ern techniques and equipment. Today 
this “computer Communism,” as other 
East Europeans enviously call it, has 
thrust the G.D.R. into the ranks of the 
world’s top ten industrial nations. Its 
well-stocked supermarkets, the ready 
availability of many consumer goods 
such as refrigerators and television sets, 
and its modern housing complexes give 
its citizens the highest living standard 
of any Communist-run country in the 
world, although still considerably below 
West Germany's life-style. 

At first glance, Ulbricht did not look 
like the man destined to fulfill Lenin’s 
dream of extending Communism to 
Germany. Hardly charismatic, he was 
short and spoke with a squeaky voice 
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and a rasping Saxon accent. With his 
steel-rimmed glasses and clipped Lenin 
beard, he looked more like a bureau- 
crat than a leader. His tastes were sim- 
ple. He often referred to himself as a 
mere cabinetmaker’s apprentice, the 
craft he practiced before becoming a 
revolutionary during World War I. He 
used to enjoy meeting with farmers and 
sloshing through pigsties and muddy 
fields with them. He believed in the vir- 
tues of hard work, and personally em- 
phasized the importance of scientists 
and technologists. 

Lost Backing. Belying his outward 
simplicity was his great drive and cun- 
ning. Throughout the twists and turns 
of Communist Party history, he proved 
the ruthless loyalty that made him the 
trusted instrument of the Soviets. Dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War he went to 
Spain and helped liquidate the Commu- 
nists who deviated from the Stalinist 
line. During the 1930s Ulbricht was sus- 
pected of fingering German Commu- 
nists for Stalin's bloody purges. He 
fought in the Battle of Stalingrad in his 
own way—by directing propaganda ap- 
peals to undermine the morale of the 
German soldiers. Sentimentality was 
foreign to him. Though he had a broth- 
er in New York City and a daughter by 
his first wife (he and his second wife 
Lotte had no children) in West Germa- 
ny, he failed to get in touch with either 
of them during his last years. 

In the end, Ulbricht’s crusty cold 
war stance against détente and West 
Germany's Ostpolitik lost him some of 
Moscow’s backing. He found himself 
increasingly isolated and plagued by 
failing health. Two years ago he relin- 
quished his post as party First Secre- 
tary, naming his longtime protégé Erich 
Honecker as his successor. Ulbricht re- 
tained the largely ceremonial office of 
Chief of State. Few Germans, East or 
West, will mourn his passing. Yet few 
can deny that Ulbricht alone was the ar- 
chitect of modern East Germany, whose 
separate existence the West Germans 
have finally accepted and 89 nations 
now recognize. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 


Demilitarizing the Army 


Much as the Dutch like the clatter 
of wooden shoes on cobblestone streets, 
they have always detested the clicking 
of military heels. It reminds them of 
the years of Wehrmacht occupation. 
They would prefer the army to walk 
softly, the way resistance fighters did 
during World War II. 

Thus the reform-minded Dutch 
government recently canceled all mil- 
itary parades planned for the anniver- 
sary celebrations of Queen Juliana’s 25- 
year reign next month. Socialist Prime 
Minister Joop den Uyl found that they 
would “not fit the mentality of our peo- 
ple.” Under prodding from a conscripts’ 
union, to which half of the Dutch 
army’s 60,000 men belong, a number 
of traditional military disciplines have 
also been found unacceptable to the 
Dutch mentality. The union has already 
won its case against reveille, 10 p.m. 
roll calls, wearing uniforms at meal- 
times, and similar spit-and-polish reg- 
ulations. It also got the Defense Min- 
istry to allow soldiers to keep their hair 
long providing they stuffed it into nets 
during maneuvers. Last week the union 
won its biggest victory: dropping the re- 
quirement to render a formal military 
salute. Explained the Defense Minis- 
try’s State Secretary Joseph Mommer- 
steeg: “We only abolished the obliga- 
tion, not the military salute as such,” 
which seems a little like emptying a bot- 
tle of champagne while trying to pre- 
serve the bubbles. 








THE NETHERLANDS’ NEW SOLDIERS 
No reveille or salutes. 
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Allin the Austin Marina. 


The tough economy car from British Leyland. $2675.* 


Because it is comprised of proven com- 
ponents like those in the best of British 
Leyland, the Marina is one of the most 
experienced new economy cars on the 
market today. 

The Marina has cat-like roadability, 
thanks to rack and pinion steering and 
torsion bar suspension, a sports car re- 
sponsiveness with four-speed gearbox 
and front disc brakes, and the reliability 
of the MGB engine, already proven in 
over 2 billion miles of driving. 

What’s more, everything comes en- 


closed in Marina's strong steel body 
whose lean, clean lines reflect the English 
appearance of uncluttered good looks. 

Long-lasting good looks that are pro- 
tected by an extensive anti-corrosive 
electroplating process and 64 square feet 
of undersealant for added protection. 

Test drive the new Marina 2-door GT or 
4-door sedan at your Austin MG dealer. 
For his name and for information about 
overseas delivery, call (800) 447-4700. In 
Illinois, call (800) 322-4400. The calls are 
toll free, of course. 


SAITISH 





Austin Marina 


The tough economy car 
from British Leyland 


British Leyland Motors Inc. 
Leonia, New Jersey 07605 





*Manufacturer’s suggested retail price 
P.O.E. Does not include inland transporta- 
tion, local taxes and preparation charges. 
Whitewalls optional extra. 











FREUD & FRIEND HENRY 


BRITAIN 


Freudian Slip 


The little band that represents the 
Liberal Party in Britain's House of 
Commons has the ragtag and comically 
mismatched look of Sergeant Bilko’s 
platoon. It includes a 300-lb. spring 
maker, a Welsh barrister, a teacher from 
the Scottish highlands and an insurance 
manager from one of London's blue- 
blood suburbs. Their leader is an en- 
gaging aristocrat, Jeremy Thorpe, 44, 
an amateur violinist and accomplished 
mimic whose ancestors were serving in 
Parliament in the 14th century. Now 
the band has been joined by David Aus- 
tick, a bald lay preacher and booksell- 
er, and Clement Freud, an antic jour- 
nalist and television personality who, 
besides being Sigmund’s grandson, is 
best known to the British electorate for 
his baleful appearances with a blood- 
hound named Henry in a commercial 
for dog food. 

Austick, 53, and Freud, 49, won 
stunning victories in by-elections on the 
same day. That gave the Liberals four 
of the eight national by-elections they 
have contested in the past year, and it 
has sent Tory and Labor politicians 
alike into their own form of self-anal- 
ysis, probing whether all their recent 
slips at the polls are something more 
than Freudian. Altogether, the Liberals 
now occupy only ten of the 630 seats 
in the Commons. But suddenly they are 
no laughing matter—least of all to the 
Conservative government and the La- 
bor opposition. 

The victories of Austick in Ripon 
and Freud in Ely occurred in well-to-do 
farming areas formerly considered 
among the safest Tory seats. To increase 
their advantage, the Tories called the 
by-elections so soon after the deaths of 
the Tory incumbents that one of the be- 
reaved families complained about un- 
seemly haste. In Ripon, the Liberals did 
not have a phone at their campaign 
headquarters until two weeks before the 
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vote. In Ely, Freud recalls, “there were 
400 sq. mi. of trees already plastered 
with Conservative posters while | was 
still waiting to get estimates from my 
printer.” 

Clearly, the Liberal victories con- 
stituted a significant upset to Prime 
Minister Edward Heath and his govern- 
ment, whose parliamentary majority is 
now down to 15. As in the other by-elec- 
tion losses, the Tories seemed to be hurt 
most by Britain's floundering economy 
and spiraling inflation. But the by-elec- 
tions were equally a setback to Labor 
Leader Harold Wilson and his party. 
Labor not only failed to pick up dis- 
satisfied Tory supporters, it even lost 
some of its own. Labor's problem, it ap- 
pears, is that the party is so racked by in- 
ternal squabbling and irresolute lead- 
ership that it often seems to be in worse 
shape than the country. 

Higher Sights. The resurgence of 
the Liberals may have more to do with 
style than substance. Their major pol- 
icies are not strikingly different from 
those of the Tories (firmly pro-Europe 
and antinationalization), but the Lib- 
erals have caught the voters’ eye with 
colorful candidates emphasizing local 
affairs. “We have changed,” says Lib- 
eral Chairman Cyril Carr, “from being 
a theoretical, intellectualized party to 
a down-to-earth one.” 

Long advocates of individual rights 
and freedoms, the Liberals have been 
translating their rhetoric into action by 
becoming more involved in community 
politics. As a result, they have been 
mockingly dubbed “pavement politi- 
cians.” But they have set their sights 
higher than that. As Leader Thorpe 
points out: “If the voters trust us on 
the local issues, there is a chance they'll 
follow us on the national ones.” 

The question is whether the Liberal 
support that has been blooming in the 
by-elections will wither in the next gen- 
eral election, to be held by 1975. Almost 
no politician, including Liberal loyalists 
who have been disappointed by short- 
lived revivals before, believes that the 


party has a chance of forming the next 
government. But even if current support 
continues at the same level—roughly 
26% in the public opinion polls and 
32% in by-election ballots—the Liber- 
als could well become a major force for 
the first time since Lloyd George's gov- 
ernment a half-century ago. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Marcos’ Millions 


“The people trooped by the millions 
to cast their votes,” marveled Manila’s 
Daily Express. “They had an enthusi- 
asm that had not been seen in previous 
elections.” Indeed, the 91% support for 
a referendum that gives President Fer- 
dinand Marcos nearly unlimited power 
was almost miraculous in the fractious 
Philippines. Or it would have been, ex- 
cept for the fact that 1) the penalty for 
not voting was up to six months in pris- 
on; 2) most people were afraid that if 
they voted no they would go to jail; and 
3) a high government official, with rare 
if somewhat cynical candor, admitted 
that even a nationwide no vote would 
be reported as a yes vote. 

Still, like all new strongmen—and 
a few old ones— Marcos, 55, apparently 
felt that he needed popular approval 
For months the press, once the most out- 
spoken in Asia but now censored, ex- 
tolled the government. Realizing that 
such unctuous flattery was making a 
mockery of the whole election, Secre- 
tary of Information Francisco Tatad 
finally warned against “incompetent 
praise” and “24-hour encomiums.” To 
ensure a maximum turnout, illiterates 
were added to the voting rolls and the 
franchise was extended to |5-year-olds. 

The accent on youth was not sur- 
prising. In an interview with TIME Cor- 
respondent David Aikman, Marcos last 
week drew some parallels between his 
own revolution in the Philippines and 
China’s youth-dominated Cultural Rev- 
olution. “I can understand the Cultural 
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PRESIDENT FERDINAND MARCOS, WIFE IMELDA & FAMILY 
Feeling the need for popular approval. 


Revolution of Mao Tse-tung,” Marcos 
explained. “After so many years it was 
necessary to rededicate the ideals of his 
revolution.” 

He added: “The problem of reded- 
ication is always ticklish. I have noticed 
a backsliding [since his own imposition 
of martial law last September] on the 
part of not only civilian government 
employees, but also the military. We 
have to stop this backsliding before we 
can do anything, because we are return- 
ing to the old society. There must be 
self-criticism and candor among offi- 
cials. The same old politicians are com- 
ing back and asking for favors and you 
hear the same old inclinations toward 
corruption. You note the weaknesses of 
officialdom, the discourtesies, the disre- 
gard and lack of respect for the people. 
The moment officials start showing their 
weaknesses the people are going to fol- 
low. Undoubtedly then the whole thing 
will disintegrate and end up with vio- 
lence. Then the fear of the military tak- 
ing over will be valid.” 

Clear Orders. With his referen- 
dum victory, Marcos promised, political 
opponents would quickly be released 
from jail—his regime now has 6,000 of 
them behind bars—and he blamed the 
military for dragging its feet in letting 
them go. “I have given the military a 
deadline of the middle of [this] month,” 
he asserted. “The military should tell 
me pointblank what evidence they have 
against these men. If they have none, 
then release them. If they have evi- 
dence, then go to trial. I talked to the 
Secretary of Defense yesterday and 
asked him to tell me exactly what they 
are doing about the detainees because 
my orders are very clear: clear all the 
stockades as fast as you can.” 
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With the referendum over, the press 
will now be “encouraged” to drop its 
embarrassing sycophancy. “Why is 
there no criticism from the media? We 
will have to encourage a little more as- 
sertiveness on the part of those who 
should help. During this period of ad- 
justment the question in the back of the 
minds of those engaged in writing is: 
Am I going to get into trouble because 
of my writings? The problem is to con- 
vince them they won't get into trouble. 
I guarantee that they won't be prose- 
cuted, but the thing is, will they believe 
it? Freedom is not just declared; it is 
exercised.” 

New Society. Making correspon- 
dents believe in their freedom is only 
one of the problems Marcos will have 
to face in the coming months. The Phil- 
ippines is confronted with a serious rice 
shortage, and it must deal with an equal- 
ly serious insurrection of Moslems on 
the islands of Mindanao and the Sulu 
Archipelago. “We are not going to set 
any deadlines for an end to the insur- 
gency, but we expect before the year is 
over we should be able to settle what- 
ever little dissidence is left.” 

Finally there is the problem of cre- 
ating the “new society”—an authenti- 
cally Philippine society—to which Mar- 
cos says he is committed. “Filipinos are 
not worse than any other colonized peo- 
ple except that our colonization was a 
little longer and the independence 
movement was always dictated in po- 
litical terms, never in social ones. We 
borrowed terms but we didn’t under- 
stand them. But now we've had to de- 
clare our independence all over again.” 
After Marcos’ stage-managed referen- 
dum, however, true freedom may be the 
most impossible goal of all. 








AUSTRALIA 
The Mice That Roared 


“Hickory, dickory, dock, the mouse 
ran up the clock”—and if he knows 
what is good for him, the Melbourne 
mouse will run right down again, 
straight into his hole. Beset by a city- 
wide rise in food poisoning and mouse- 
nibbled documents in the Supreme 
Court, Melbourne health authorities 
have ordered all-out war on the city’s 
mice, “Even pet mice must go,” decreed 
Dr. Adrian Palmieri, the city’s senior 
district health officer. “They breed like 
the rest and will mate with wild mice if 
they get the chance.” 

Palmieri, however, did not reckon 
with the power of the Australian Na- 
tional Mouse Club, a small but vocal 
group (57 humans and 2,861 mice) that 
is dedicated to the care, protection and 
love of Mus musculus, or the ordinary 
house mouse. “Disease carriers, in- 
deed!” protests Mrs. Sheila Simpson, the 
club's president. “It's more likely that 
they will catch something from us. 
They're always getting tonsillitis or 
colds from the kids.” 

To plan their counterstrategy, the 
club members—and their mice—assem- 
bled recently in their Mousehouse, a 
suburban garage. Between discussions 
they looked at one another's pets and 
prepared for their next show—assuming 
of course that they have anything left 
to show. (The ideal mouse, according 
to Mouse Club guidelines, must be “long 
and slim in body, with a long, clean 
head, neither square nor too pointed at 
the nose. The eyes should be large, bold 
and prominent; the ears large, free from 
creases, carried erect and set wide 


apart.”) The strategy—quiet diplomacy, 
rather than noisy, ratlike demonstra- 
tions—paid off. The health department 
at least agreed to investigate the club's 
case against a proposed law that would 
call for a maximum fine of $705 against 
anyone harboring a mouse. 


MELBOURNE AGE 





MEMBER OF MELBOURNE'S MOUSE CLUB 
And beware of kids with colds. 
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CORNELIA WALLACE TAKES OFF 





Cornelia Wallace, 34, the beautiful 
second wife of Alabama’s Governor 
George Wallace, likes to drive fast, so 
fast, in fact, that she recently joked to 
a nonplussed Dick Cavett, they had to 
“put a governor on me.” She has now 
approached the sound barrier as a pas- 
senger in an F-4 Phantom fighter be- 
longing to the Alabama National 
Guard. Back on the ground at Mont- 
gomery’s Dannelly Field, Cornelia an- 
nounced, “I think we should have more 
women pilots, and I hope it will not be 
too long before we have a woman in 
the space program.’ Meanwhile, 
dressed as she was in an Olive flight suit 
with the three stars of a lieutenant gen- 
eral on each shoulder, Cornelia out- 
ranked every man in sight 

° 

Pert, occasionally impertinent 
Newswoman Sally Quinn, 32, this week 
begins squaring off against NBC's Bar- 
bara Walters each morning on CBS-TV 
During rehearsals leading up to the de- 
but, she was alternately laughing hys- 
terically and feeling “frozen with ter- 
ror.” Sally shares an apartment with her 
longtime boy friend, Warren Hoge, city 
editor of the New York Post, but their 
schedules leave them few free hours to- 
gether—she works from | a.m. till noon, 
he from 8:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. When 
Sally moved to Manhattan, her col- 
leagues at the Washington Post, where 
she had been a reporter for four years, 
gave her a going-away present in keep- 
ing with her new status: a full-size door 
marked with a huge gold star. One fel- 
low staffer scribbled a tongue-in-cheek 
reference to Sally’s rise to instant fame 
“Write if you get work.” 

o 

They were back in Rome where it 
all started eleven years ago during the 
filming of Cleopatra. This time it was 


FILM VERSION OF $175,000 DEATH CAR 
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SALLY QUINN SQUARES OFF ON CBS-TV AGAINST BARBARA WALTERS 


quits for Elizabeth Taylor and Richard 
Burton. After a 17-day separation and 
brief reconciliation, the Burtons were 
filing for a “friendly” divorce in Swit- 
zerland, their legal residence. In spite 
of rumors about Peter Lawford, Warren 
Beatty and Helmut Berger, Liz denied 
that there were any other men involved. 
Richard was equally insistent that he 
had no new loves. Meanwhile, Liz be- 
gan work on her new film The Driver's 
Seat. Her comment to those who tried 
to console her: “It takes one day to die 
—another to be born.” 
. 

When Faye Dunaway and Warren 
Beatty thrashed to death as the gunfire 
of Texas Rangers sheriffs’ deputies hit 
their car in the climactic scene of Bon- 
nie and Clyde, audiences too were riv- 
eted to their seats in horror. Now Peter 
Simon II, 22, a casino owner from Jean, 
Nev., who saw the movie three times, 
has become the proud owner of the ac- 
tual death car, a Ford V-8 sedan that 
Bonnie Parker and Clyde Barrow stole 
in 1934 from a farm in Topeka. (Bar- 
row wrote Henry Ford I: “I drove Fords 
exclusively when I could get away with 
one. For sustained speed and freedom 
from trouble, the Ford has got every 
other car skinned.” Its new owner plans 
to exhibit the sedan, still bloodstained 
and riddled with 160 bullet holes, at 
$2.50 a throw. For him it wasn’t ex- 
actly a steal. He paid $175,000 for it at 
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a Princeton, Mass., auction, making it 
the most expensive used car in history, 
dearer even than Adolf Hitler’s Mercedes 
770-K, which went to a Pennsylvania 
amusement-park owner for $153,000 
last January 

” 

“It sure is great to be home,” said In- 
dianapolis Mayor Richard Lugar in the 
understatement of the summer. He, his 
wife Charlene and their four sons had 
flown to Denver for a week’s vacation 
in the Rockies. Because of the gas short- 
age, the Lugars spent most of the first 
day waiting in a long line to fill up their 
rented car at a self-service gas station. 
The next day, Charlene bit down on a 
piece of rock candy and broke off a 
tooth. On her way to the dentist, she 
slipped and broke a bone in her foot. 
Back in Indianapolis, a wheelchair and 
crutches awaited the Lugars’ 6 p.m. re- 
turn, but aboard their scheduled plane 
in Denver, a stewardess accidentally 
blew open a large hatch that ejected an 
emergency chute. The crew could not 
get the chute back into the plane, so 
the Lugars grabbed another flight to 
Chicago. There they made a sweaty 
cross-terminal dash, with Charlene in a 
wheelchair, to their connecting flight 
Aloft, Lugar looked out the window and 
discovered that one of the engines was 
on fire. The plane returned to Chicago 
to be welcomed by fire and emergency 
trucks. A fourth plane finally got them 
back to Indianapolis and a patiently 
waiting cop, with wheelchair 

s 

The kidnapers were demanding $17 
million ransom for Eugene Paul Getty 
i, the 16-year-old grandson of the 
American oil billionaire (TIME, July 
30). After Paul’s grandfather refused to 
shell out, his mother Gail Getty Jeffries 
returned to Rome from her seaside 
hideout and appealed to the kidnapers 
to “negotiate on a more realistic basis,” 
reportedly offering them $500,000 in- 
stead. Meanwhile the red-haired, freck- 
le-faced Getty turned up nude in sev- 
eral poses for Playmen, a spaghetti 
imitation of Playboy. The pictures had 
been taken a week before his disappear- 
ance and sold to the magazine for 
$1,000 by a photographer friend 
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John Ehrlichman told the Ervin com- 
mittee that he was too busy with mo- 
mentous problems to devote much time 
to Watergate. One of the matters to 
which he gave priority has now come 
to light. The editors of Compton's Pic- 
ture Encyclopedia had routinely sent a 
copy of the Compton Yearbook to the 
White House library, and Ehrlichman 
on March 12 found time to fire off a let- 
ter criticizing the new volume. “Noth- 
ing that Senators [Vance] Hartke and 
{Hubert] Humphrey have written on to- 
day’s veteran justifies in any way the 
price of the book. To the contrary,” 
wrote Ehrlichman, referring to an ar- 
ticle on amnesty by Humphrey and one 
on veterans by Hartke, the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. Ehrlichman said he was send- 
ing the Yearbook back because it was 
a “journal of very slanted opinion.” 

a 

“I could not dance for another sec- 
ond with Rudi. He is so jealous!” Rus- 
sian Ballerina Natalia Makarova was 
giving her side of the story about why 
she had walked out on her new partner 
Rudolf Nureyev in Paris. “That man!” 
she sputtered. He became furious when 
he realized that crowds at an open-air 
production of Swan Lake had come to 
see her, not him. Moreover, “I am used 
to ballet that is refined, and a partner 
must be refined, flexible, sensitive.” She 
added, “Things are difficult for a man 
who is 35." So much for the specula- 
tion that Natalia, 32, would replace Mar- 
got Fonteyn, 54, in Rudi’s pas de deux 





NATALIA MAKAROVA SAYS “NYET” TO RUDI 
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Makings and Unmakings 


Since 1961, Theodore H. White's 
colorful, magisterial narratives of pres- 
idential campaigns have become a stan- 
dard part of the election returns, a quad- 
rennial post-mortem on the _ body 
politic. In The Making of the President 
—1972 (published this week by Athene- 
um), White faced his severest test to 
date. The 1972 campaign, dominated by 
a challenger who could not get started 
and an incumbent who would not come 
out to fight, was short on political blood 
and guts. More important, the cam- 
paign’s invisible drama—Watergate and 
related skulduggery—did not begin un- 
folding until White was in the final 
stages of writing. Now Watergate over- 
shadows the visible campaign of 1972 

White admits these handicaps. But 
in the record of a frustrating campaign, 
he sees signs of a momentous change 
in the national psyche, a visible shift in 
the U.S. cycle between bouts of ideal- 
ism and fits of hunkering down. The 
election, he says, signaled the retreat of 
New Deal domestic and postwar for- 
eign policies that had “increased the 
power of the state beyond the experi- 
ence of any previous generation.” In 
White’s view, McGovern was the 
spokesman for an increasingly tar- 
nished liberal orthodoxy, advocating 
ever greater use of federal legislation 
and revenues for social tinkering. Nix- 
on heralded a welcome stand-down, 
promising voters a withering away of 
the giant federal state and its intrusive 
demands. “The Americans,” White con- 
cludes, “were for slowing the pace of 
power, and they chose Richard Nixon.” 

What the voters saw, White adds, 
may not have been what they got. Nix- 
on, after all, concentrated power in the 
Executive Branch to an extent that is 
only now becoming clear, and his Ad- 


ministration gave law-enforcement au- 
thorities new access to private lives. Mc- 
Govern, for his part, had considerable 
difficulty in appealing to the Democrats’ 
traditional liberal constituency, and 
may yet be viewed as the forerunner of 
some genuinely new politics—or mere- 
ly as a quirk. 

White portrays McGovern’s nomi- 
nation as a well-intentioned but unde- 
niable disaster. The McGovern “guer- 
rilla” movement, as White tells it, was 
born on a hot, violent night in Chicago 
in 1968, when distracted delegates to 
the Democratic National Convention 
voted to reform their party during the 
next four years—and unwittingly bound 
themselves to what in effect became eth- 
nic, sexual and youth quotas, Dominat- 
ed by a staff of zealous reformers, the 
resulting commission succeeded in pass- 
ing a series of sweeping new rules fa- 
vorable to women, youth and blacks vir- 
tually under the unsuspecting noses of 
many party regulars 

Militant Elitism. White persuasive- 
ly argues that the formula devised to de- 
termine the makeup of delegations to 
the 1972 Democratic Convention could 
not help working against the goal of 
fairness. The “quota idea,” White says, 
inevitably excluded as well as included 
“By insisting on a fixed proportion of 
youth, for example, and ignoring a fixed 
proportion of the elderly, it excluded 
the old. By insisting on a fixed propor- 
tion of blacks, Indians or Spanish- 
speaking and ignoring, say, Italians, 
Poles, Irish, Jews, old-stock colonials, 
it restricted.” The Democrats’ Pepsi del- 
egations, White suggests, were ready- 
made for McGovern’s antiwar crusades, 
but left their candidate hostage to a mil- 
itant elitism that excluded much of the 
country. Although McGovern sought to 
edge away from the New Left, in the 
public mind he was saddled with rad- 
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ical positions on drugs and abortion, 
among other issues of his farther-out 
supporters. 

White's powers of reportage have 
if anything improved over the years 
Often more thoroughly than the can- 
didates, he illuminates areas peripheral 
to the campaign but crucial to the coun- 
try. Sometimes these forays seem to 
be simple stalling, but often they clar- 
ify and enlighten. His summary of 
America’s dwindling power in inter- 
national trade and economics sweeps 
the reader across oceans of abstract 
finance and deposits him squarely in 
the Nixonomics of Phase I, inaugurated 
in August 1971. “Nixon had offered a 
makeshift, transitory response to a 
problem of bread-and-butter, because 
politically he could not do otherwise,” 
White says. “But in doing so he had 
opened a new chapter of American his- 
tory. The postwar world was thoroughly 
over, at home as abroad, at the meat 
counter as in Viet Nam.” 

White masterfully conveys those 
few instances in the campaign when 
real drama flared, including the selec- 
tion and dumping of Thomas Eagleton 
as McGovern’s running mate. But like 
the election, the book belongs to Rich- 
ard Nixon. The President strides into 
China, and in the moment of a hand- 
shake with Chou En-lai, “China was 
erased as the enemy.” 

At home, he manfully wages war 
not so much with the floundering Dem- 
ocrats as with a more dangerously hos- 
tile press, “which claimed it understood 
and spoke for the people better than 
he did himself.” For years a critic of 
Nixonian hatchet politics, White has 
grown increasingly sympathetic to the 
now quieter Nixon style. Proudly and 
yet often painfully aware that he was 
“essentially alone” in everything he did, 
White writes, Nixon developed a re- 
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How Potlatch people are making profits in paper. 





Potlatch people mean business. 


* Our Northwest Paper Division has 
been manufacturing paper for 75 years. 
Until three years ago, we were primarily 
known as a producer of uncoated papers 
But it’s changing: today 37% of our paper 
production is in coated stocks. 


The trend in the paper business is to- 
ward better stocks—quality coated pa- 
pers for annual reports and other prestige 
printed pieces. Potlatch people decided 
to enter this market by introducing a full 
line of coated papers. 


Our efforts have gained us a strong 
share of the market in this profitable area. 
This spring, our development program 
culminated with the introduction of Quint- 
essence, a number one grade printing pa- 
per. Within the paper industry, our seven- 
month development cycle from idea to 
market for Quintessence was considered 
an exceptional accomplishment. 


Paper and paperboard sales contri- 
buted $139,515,000 to Potlatch Corpo- 
ration’s revenues last year, increasing by 
15% over 1971. There will be continuing 
growth in 1973. Sound planning, strong 
research and development, and manu- 
facturing and sales response to market 
needs: that’s the formula Potlatch people 
are applying to serve our customers, gain 
agreater share of the market, and achieve 
a growing profit and a reasonable rate 
of return 

For further information on Potlatch and a 


sample of Quintessence. write our Public Affairs 
Department for our annual report 
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Potlatch Corporation 
P.0. Box 3591 
San Francisco, California 94119 








Were making it our business 
to get more where this came from. 


As the energy crisis grows, 
petroleum companies are trying 
to get more oil out of the ground, 
out of the sea. Along the way, 
they’ll make investments of 
billions of dollars in the next two 
years alone. 

And TRW will be right 
there helping them, growing 
with them, all over the world. 

Our submergible electri- 
cally driven pump, for example, 
is used in both offshore and 
onshore petroleum production. 
It is almost essential for eeonom- 
ical production in secondary 
and tertiary recovery of crude 
from existing fields. 

TRW’s submergible 
pumping systems were the key 
elements in one of the largest 


Soviet Union industrial orders 
placed in the United States in 25 
years: in excess of $20 million, 
with options for major additional 
purchases. TRW equipment is 
busily pumping oil in North 
America, the Middle East, South 
America, Southeast Asia, Africa, 
the North Sea — in fact, wherever 
oil is found. 

TRW’s business role in 
the energy crisis doesn’t stop with 
additional petroleum production. 
Electricity and gas producers are 
also trying to create more power 
and to manage and distribute it 
more efficiently. 

TRW’s computerized 
electric utility control systems 
are helping many major producers 
here and abroad increase power 
reliability, and decrease chances 
for power failures. These systems 
interface power grids over large 
geographical areas to make instant 
decisions for switching power 
distribution. 

Summing it up: TRW has 
dozens of ways to help energy pro- 


ducers and distributors around the 
world close the growing energy gap. 

And helping energy pro- 
ducers is only one of the many 
ways TRW has of growing. 

Our average annual growth 
rate over the past ten years has 
been about 10% in sales and 
15% in earnings per share. 

This trend continues in 1973 with 
the strongest first quarter in the 
company’s history. 

For a summary of our 
continuing story of growth, just 
drop a note to Communications 
Services, Dept. TM, TRW Inc., 
23555 Euclid Avenue, 

Cleveland, Ohio 44117, 











Rockwell 
International 
helped shrink the 
size and cost of 
home calculators. 


Were doing 
the same for office 








business machines. 


America’s newest home appliance 
is small enough to fit in your hand. 
And inexpensive enough to fit 
family budgets. 

Just five years ago, such an 
innovative product would not have 
been possible. Now, with the 
application of space-age technology, 
the home and briefcase calculator 
—like the Unicom 103 —has opened 
anew growth market. 

What's next? Advanced electronic 
printing calculators for commercial 
applications. Unicom Systems, 
our business machines 
subsidiary, is now 
marketing 
new 





machines —like the Unicom 500P 
—with functions never before 
available in a desktop calculator. 
Such as running averages, 
discounts, square roots and depre- 
ciation schedules. All at a price 
never before possible. 

That's the kind of company 
Rockwell International is. We're 
putting science to work on every- 
day products from business machines 
to flying machines. For more about 
us and our business machines, write 
Rockwell International, Dept. 815T, 
600 Grant Street, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 
Ask for “Calculators?” 
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Rockwell International-where science gets down to business. 





markable “fatalism of outlook and a 
personal melancholy which added wis- 
dom to his reflections.” 

The book was to have ended on a tri- 
umphant note, a “view from Olympus,” 
on March 17, 1973, as Nixon described 
his use of a President's power in an ex- 
clusive interview with the author. White 
records a self-confident Nixon, trained 
by four years in office to ignore public 
tumult and exclude all but highest- 
priority matters from his attention; such 
tough-minded devotion to long views is, 
White decides, the stuff of history. At 
that time, he writes, “my judgment ... 
would have cast Richard Nixon as one 
of the major Presidents of the 20th cen- 
tury, in a rank just after Franklin Roo- 
sevelt, on a level with Truman, Wilson, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy.” Six days after 
White left the President, James Mc- 
Cord’s letter to Judge John Sirica blew 
open the Watergate cover-up. In evi- 
dent distress, White writes: “I was to 
be brought down from Olympus to con- 
sider, with the President and millions 
of other Americans, the housekeeping 
of power—and its abuse.” 

Frantic Pace. This unexpected turn 
threw a kink into White’s narrative that 
no amount of last-minute revision could 
disguise. White had originally allocated 
only ten pages to Watergate (in a book 
of nearly 400), prudently holding four 
more in reserve for postelection devel- 
opments. The string of Watergate ex- 
plosions in March and April rendered 
that plan thoroughly inoperative and 
forced White into a frantic race against 
future disclosures and the clock. 

“On about May I,” he says, “I 
knew I was never going to make a 
May 15 deadline. I got page proofs on 
May 9, and I had to start tearing them 
up and rewriting.” The last words were 
added on the evening of June 8—a 
scant two months before publication. 
Even if the scandal had come fully to 
light before the election—and Nixon 
had reacted to it by ordering a thor- 
ough housecleaning of his Administra- 
tion—White maintains that the Pres- 
ident’s popular majority would not have 
fallen below 55%. Perhaps so, but the 
reader wonders whether White would 
have found in that result a resettling 
of national priorities quite so epic as 
the one he reads into the 60.7% land- 
slide actually recorded 

Busy preparing a television doc- 
umentary on the campaign and await- 
ing reviews, White continues to follow 
Watergate and admits to some third 
thoughts arrived at too late for inclu- 
sion in the book. “The White House spe- 
cial intelligence unit—the plumbers— 
shakes me; the economy going out of 
control shakes me.” White continues to 
praise Nixon’s first-term accomplish- 
ments while “suspending judgment on 
the President until Watergate is over.” 
He is saddened by the summer's disclo- 
sures, but notin the least convinced that 
his views have been fatally outdated. “I 
am not,” he says, “competing in the pi- 
ety and outrage sweepstakes of 1973." 
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THE MCCRARYS WITH SON MICHAEL 


No Private Segregation 


Sandra McCrary, a U.S. Navy em- 
ployee who lived in the Washington sub- 
urb of Falls Church, Va., and Marga- 
ret Gonzales, a Howard University 
secretary in nearby Dale City, Va., 
once shared the same baby sitter. That 
was how they found out that they 
also shared the same problem. The 
McCrarys’ son Michael, 2, and the Gon- 
zaleses’ son Colin, 6, had both been re- 
jected by local private schools. So the 
parents went to court and charged that 
their children had been barred on ra- 
cial grounds. Last week Federal District 
Judge Albert V. Bryan Jr. ruled in their 
favor and declared for the first time that 
private schools cannot practice racial 
discrimination 

Although there is no law specifically 
covering segregated private schools, 
Judge Bryan, citing the Federal Civil 
Rights Act of 1866, stated that “all per- 
sons shall have the same right to make 
and enforce contracts as is enjoyed by 
whites.” He declared that the barring 
of black children from private schools 
violated their parents’ right to make a 
contract. If the ruling is upheld after 
the appeals being planned by the South- 
ern Independent Schools Association, it 
will be binding on that group’s entire 
membership: 395 private schools and 
180,000 pupils in seven Southern states. 
Theoretically, the decision can also be 
applied to Northern private schools if 
discrimination can be proved. 

The two schools against which the 
suit was filed in 1972—Bobbe’s Private 











School in Arlington and 
Fairfax-Brewster School in 
Fairfax County—both de- 
nied in the court that race 
had been their guide, but 
Judge Bryan called the deni- 
als “unbelievable.” Neither 
school has ever had a black 
pupil or a black applicant. 
Bryan said the admissions 
policies of the schools show 
no “plan or purpose of ex- 
clusiveness for the selection 
of students other than race.” 
The fact that the schools are 
open to every white child, he 
said, “disposes of the argu- 
ment that these were truly 
private schools.” 

Allison W. Brown Jr., at- 
torney for the parents, 
praised the decision as a pro- 
visional end to a “gray area” 
in education, “It was not 
clear that private schools 
were covered by the civil 
rights laws,” he said. “Many 
schools believed that if they 
got no Government funds 
and were completely private, 
then they didn't have to op- 
erate in a nondiscriminatory 
fashion. This clarifies it.” 

Attorney George S. Leonard, who 
represented the Southern Independent 
Schools Association, said the appeal 
would be taken to the Supreme Court, 
if necessary. “There is no longer a place 
of refuge for any group,” he said. “This 
is about the most important freedom de- 
cision ever made. It is so fundamental 
it affects the entire country.” 

As a practical matter, both the Mc- 
Crary and Gonzales families have 
moved to different neighborhoods, but 
for their troubles, Judge Bryan award- 
ed them damages totaling $7,500. 


Watergate for Credit 


The fall course catalogue at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will contain an un- 
usual entry: a three-credit course on 
“Constitutional Aspects of Watergate.” 

“The name has drawing power,” 
says Law Professor Philip B. Kurland, 
52, whose office has received “30 or 40 
calls” since the class was announced two 
weeks ago. The semester-long course is 
limited to 25 undergraduates who will 
meet four hours a week. 

Kurland, a distinguished author 
(Politics, the Constitution, and the War- 
ren Court) and a consultant to the Ervin 
committee, will focus on the questions 
of separation of powers, Executive priv- 
ilege and impeachment. He sees the cri- 
sis as the “apex of the transfer of power 
away from our elected representatives 
to the Executive Branch of Govern- 
ment.” When asked if his course would 
be taped, Kurland said, “No.” 
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Skylab’s New Crisis: 
A Rescue Mission? 


It was early morning in Houston 
when the first hint of trouble came. 
Watching his instrument console, an 
engineer On duty in Mission Control no- 
ticed an unusual temperature drop in 
the fuel system of one of the clusters 
of little steering rockets on the Apollo 
command and service modules (CSM) 
that had carried the second Skylab crew 
to their orbital home on July 28 and is 
needed to ferry them back to earth. 
About fifteen minutes later, the astro- 
nauts themselves became aware of the 
problem when an alarm went off aboard 
the space station, jolting them out of 
their sleep. Later, as they looked out of 
the window, they saw sparkling parti- 
cles streaming by the orbital workshop. 
Said Skylab Commander Alan Bean 
with the coolness of a lunar-landing vet- 
eran: “We thought that was unusual.” 
So it was. The temperature drop and 
the particles signaled a crisis that could 
lead to the first rescue mission in the his- 
tory of space flight. 

Controllers quickly determined the 
cause of the symptoms: a line from the 
tank containing the oxidizer necessary 
to fire the thrusters had apparently 
sprung a leak. That mishap—coupled 
with the earlier loss of oxidizer from a 
unit in one of the other four-nozzle clus- 
ters when a valve jammed during ren- 
dezvous with Skylab—left the ferry 
craft with part of its attitude control sys- 
tem not working. For several nerve- 
racking hours last week, NASA officials 
contemplated bringing the second crew 
of Skylab astronauts home immediate- 
ly, lest any further deterioration in the 
Apollo rocket control system jeopardize 
their chances of a safe splashdown. By 
week's end the space agency had set- 
tled on a different course. For the time 
being at least, the Skylab team would 
be allowed to continue its record-break- 
ing 59-day mission. As a safeguard, 
however, round-the-clock work was or- 
dered at Cape Kennedy to prepare an- 





other Apollo craft for a rescue mission. 


Skylab’s most recent problem 
came only a day or so after Bean and 
Space Rookies Jack Lousma and Owen 
Garriott had finally overcome a bad 
case of motion sickness brought on by 
their exposure to zero G. During the ini- 
tial stages of their mission, the crewmen 
—especially Lousma, who vomited sev- 
eral times—were barely able to perform 
routine housekeeping and experimental 
chores. But their “stomach awareness,” 
as NASA euphemistically called it, was 
quickly overshadowed by the oxidizer 
leak. 

The loss of the thrusters on Apollo's 
service module was not in itself critical. 
Experience in NASA's ground simulators 
has shown that an Apollo spacecraft can 
be steered with only one service-module 
rocket cluster—or even with only the 
thrusters on the command module. 
What worried space-agency engineers 
was the possibility of further deteriora- 
tion in the propulsion system. The small 
thruster systems, as well as Apollo's big 
main engine at the rear of the service 
module, use the same type of oxidizer, 
What is more, the chemical had come 
from the same batch at Cape Kennedy. 
Thus, if it contained some contaminant, 
all of the spacecraft’s engine systems 
might well be imperiled. 

Space Walk. Shortly after the trou- 
ble was identified, Christopher C. Kraft 
Jr., the Johnson Space Center's direc- 
tor, putin a call to Cape Kennedy: How 
soon could a rescue vehicle be made 
ready for launch? He also checked with 
NASA headquarters in Washington 
about such a mission. By midmorning, 
after emergency meetings in Washing- 
ton, Houston and the Cape, Kraft had 
his answers. A three-shift, 24-hour-a- 
day operation could get a rescue vehi- 
cle (actually the command ship origi- 
nally designated to be used by the third 
Skylab team) ready for launch by Sep- 
tember 10. NASA headquarters also ap- 
proved the cost: at least an extra 
$2,000,000. 

As the order went out to begin the 
preparations, the shape of the proposed 


rescue became clear. Cape Kennedy's 
Pad 39B would have to be hastily read- 
ied for another launch. The Apollo res- 
cue ship would have to be stripped of 
other gear to accommodate five passen- 
gers instead of the usual three and bal- 
lasted with 1,000 Ibs. of lead to compen- 
sate for the resulting shift in the center 
of gravity. Astronauts Vance Brand and 
Don Lind, back-up Skylab crewmen, 
would pilot the craft to a rendezvous 
with Skylab and probably dock in an 
emergency port at the side of the space 
station (see chart). The three Skylab as- 
tronauts would then eject the disabled 
Apollo from the docking module to 
make room for the third crew. which 
NASA still optimistically hopes to send 
up in November 

The final decision to launch the un- 
precedented rescue mission will not be 
made until early in September. At 
week's end, in fact, space-agency offi- 
cials were still hoping that there would 
be no need for it at all. For one thing. 
chemical tests at the Cape on samples 
of the oxidizer used for the Skylab mis- 
sion showed that it was not contami- 
nated and probably not responsible for 
the leak. Commented Kraft: “You al- 
ways end up preparing yourself for the 
worst and you usually end up in a bet- 
ter position.” He also sent word to the 
Skylab crew that they were still “go” 
for a full mission. 

Said the elated Bean: “That's what 
we've been hoping you would say.” In 
fact, the astronauts got ready to take 
their repeatedly postponed space walk 
early this week. That will enable them 
to erect a second sunshade over the 
area stripped bare when a microme- 
teorite shield ripped off during Sky- 
lab’s launch in May. The astronauts 
will also take the opportunity to re- 
load their solar-telescope array with 
fresh film, Underscoring the renewed 
optimism at Houston that Skylab would 
survive this latest crisis, Kraft made 
arrangements to bring Soviet Ambas- 
sador Anatoly Dobrynin to Houston 
at week's end for a look at operations 
inside Mission Control. 





Rescue Command Module & By 
modified to carry / 
five passengers 





2 Astechidialh jettison the crippled 
CSM before boarding rescue croft 
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THE 
“WHAAAAA'” 
HEARD ROUND 

THE WORLD. 


Charles Crow, Jr. Born today. At 

2:28am. 
Motherand babydoingjust fine. 
Only one thing's missing. Father. 

Corporal Charles Crow. Senior. He's in 

the Army. Half a world away. 
Yet before he had breakfast, he'd 

already gotten the word. A son. 7 , 

pounds. And 14 beautiful ounces. a” 
All thanks to Harriet Rex. And 

The American Red Cross. 
Harriet’s a Red Cross Volunteer. 
The reason her hair's in 

curlers is, she runs the night 

shift twice a week at the local 

Red Cross office. At 

2:37 am, she got the happy 

news about little Charles. 

At 2:40 am, she sent the mes- 

sage off to The American Red 


PAPA 
GOT THE MESSAGE. 





SHE SENT THE WORD. 


Cross Headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. And before 4:00 am, the news 
was sent by teletype to Corporal 
Charlie's base in Korea. 

Love may be what makes the 
world go round. But the Red 
Cross is what gets the messages 
around. To servicemen, every- 
where 

And what makes it all hap- 
pen are the Harriet Rexes of 
the world. The hundreds of 
thousands of Red Cross Vol- 
unteers all across America 

Maybe you don't have the 
time to work on one of our 
night shifts. 

But think about the Red 
Cross a minute. 

Where do you fit in? 

The American Red Cross. 


PEOPLE LIKE YOU 
HELPING PEOPLE LIKE YOU. 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health 
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Marlboro Red or Longhorn 100's 
~~ *-you get a lot to’ like. 











Ford Galaxie 500 4-Door Hardtop 
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The closer you look, 
the better we look. 


In the 1973 Fords the extras arent extra. 


The luxurious LTD Standard Interior with Ford's famous Front Room has stretchout comfort, even for six-footers. Standard also: Ford's new 
wiper-mounted washer jets, and a super-size glove box. Redesigned instrument pane! maximizes driver and passenger convenience 
Every new Ford comes equipped with automatic 
transmission, power steering, power front disc brakes, 
power ventilation, and a 351 V-8. See them now at 
your Ford Dealer’s. Where the “extras” aren’t extra 


The '73 Fords won Road T s i OR D 


“Car of the Yea 


Ford’s new energy orbing bumper system & or Trend namec re ) Si 
fais FORD DIVISION @@eZzr@ 


side door steel guard rails for added protection Full- edan of t 












Tameness Is All 


KING LEAR 
by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


James Earl Jones seems to know a 
good deal about kingship but very little 
about old age. His King Lear at the New 
York Shakespeare Festival in Central 
Park has a certain grandeur in the ear- 
ly portions of the work, a ground base 
of reasonable outrage over the lése- 
majesté of his elder daughters. Yet the 
eccentricities of age—the sudden frets 
and pets, the false starts, queer hesita- 
tions and erratic humors of senility 
—are only rarely present. 

As a result, Lear's descent into mad- 
ness after Goneril (Rosalind Cash) and 


FRIEOMAN—ABELES 





JONES & CASH IN “LEAR” 
Wowing with elocution. 


Regan (Ellen Holly) turn him out of 
the very houses he gave them is dis- 
tressingly smooth, almost melodramat- 
ic. Jones never touches the universal and 
timeless fears of generational revolt that 
are implicit in the play. Indeed, much 
of the time his work seems more elo- 
cutionary than emotional. He relies too 
heavily on wowing the audience with 
his rich, supple voice 

Director Edwin Sherin’s stage 
movement is brisk and effective, but 
there is no wildness in it, no sense of ir- 
rational forces fiercely at play. Among 
the rest of the cast, only Rene Auber- 
jonois as Edgar rises above rep com- 
pany competence. In his mad scenes he 
finds and illuminates the heart of the 
darkness Shakespeare was trying to 
penetrate. If his fellows had his verve 
and imagination, this Lear might have 
been more than just another turn by a 
gifted, but perhaps overly ambitious, 
Star ® Richard Schickel 
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Minolta helps you define the innocence of children. 


You can enter a child’s world with a camera that doesn’t hold you back, a camera 
enough to catch the fleeting moment. 

From the moment you pick it up, you’re comfortable with a Minolta SR-T. This fs 

the 35mm reflex camera that lets you concentrate on mood and insight. The view- 

finder gives you all the information needed for correct exposure and focusing. Be- 

cause never have to look away from the finder to adjust a Minolta SR-T, you're 

ine f catch the one photograph that could never be taken again. 
ry a Minolta SR-T camera and redis- 

cover emmeen. For more ang pt 

see ler or write Minolta 

eer! poo Park Avenue South, New 

0003. In Canada: Anglophoto 






teach. 
Minolta $R-T 101/Minolta SR-T 102 











HOLD EVERYTHING- 


don't take another step without 


HAVERSNIPS! 


You could find yourself in a difficult spot in which a pesky hangnail, an untrimmed eyebrow, a loose 
thread, or an uncut paper doll could turn a promising situation into a social debacle. Don’t let this 
happen to you! Carry Haversnips in pocket or purse. If needed, remove them from their dandy snap 
case, unfold them in a thrice, and quickly resolve any impending crisis by snipping through the 
Gordian knot or whatever it may be. Haversnips are forged of an outstanding grade of stainless steel 
that will keep them sharp virtually forever. Tucked together, before snapping into action, they just 
measure three inches. But here is the most incredible fact: although you might have seen travel 
scissors advertised at $7.95 (indeed—gulp!—that’s what they are in our Catalog) we are offering 
Haversnips today at a price that verges on irresponsibility—namely, just two dollars,and that in 
cludes postage and handling. But there is more: we'll also send you our 64-page Catalog and a 
$2.00 gift certificate that you can apply to your next purchase. So, before we discover that we can’t 
really make out on this deal, fill out the coupon, mail it to us with your check for $2 and let us 
send Haversnips right out to you 


[-) Yes, send me Haversnips quickly. My check for $2 is enclosed. h alli 
Name = aver | S 





Address a — 586 Washington St. 


: San Francisco, Cal. 94111 
349-2 T0813 

















The Superpromoters 


In the tiny upstate New York town 
of Watkins Glen last week, the sound of 
rock music was heard no more. The pre- 
vious weekend's massive Summer Jam 
was over, and in its wake were other 
sounds. The vroom of departing camp- 
ers, jalopies and motorcycles as the last 
of 600,000 pop fans set out along roads 
which for the first time in nearly a week 
were not clogged with traffic. The 
crunching of garbage compacters at 
work on tons of litter from the auto- 
race-track festival site. The echo of 
unanimous voices raised at the Schuyler 
County legislature in favor of a four- 
month moratorium on further large 
concerts in the area. And, of course, the 
rustle of money being counted; after ex- 
penses of $1.3 million, the Summer Jam 
stands to net a profit of $200,000. 


PRODUCERS FINKEL & KOPLIK 




























WATKINS GLEN RESIDENTS STEP THROUGH RUBBLED AFTERMATH OF SUMMER JAM 


> 


Not a bad showing for the festival's 
young, unknown co-producers, Shelly 
Finkel, 29, and Jim Koplik, 23. The 
Brooklyn-born Finkel started kicking 
around the music business a decade ago, 
when he was a night student in market- 
ing at New York University; he spent 
several years managing small rock 
groups. In 1970 one of his groups ap- 
peared in a concert at Ohio State Uni- 
versity promoted by Koplik, then an un- 
dergraduate majoring in sociology. The 
pair hit it off, and after Koplik graduat- 
ed they teamed up to promote concerts 
in Hartford and New Haven, Conn. 
Watkins Glen was their first big venture. 

“The secret of our success was 
time,” says Finkel. “We began planning 
six months ahead and devoted our full 
time to it for two months, trying to cov- 
er all the bases.” In contrast to the 1969 
Woodstock festival, Summer Jam had 
a whopping stage (100 ft. by 60 ft. by 
12 ft.) completed three weeks before the 
show. The electrical wires were all put 
underground, the 1,000 portable toilets 
were in place a week early, and the 100,- 
000 gal. of bottled water arrived days 
in advance of the crowds. Koplik and 
Finkel also laid on five helicopters for 
constant use by medical personnel, the 
press and the musicians. 

“We figured that the first arrivals 
would be people interested in spending 
some time in the country, camping and 
so on,” Finkel explains. “So we had 
1,200 acres of land reserved. Then we 
figured that those people coming up af- 
ter work on Friday were coming for the 
music.” For the latter, the producers 
lined up a day-long, total-immersion bill 
of three top groups: The Band, the 
Grateful Dead and the Allman Brothers 
Band. Then they arranged for a sophis- 
ticated system of twelve sound towers to 
relay the music at one-tenth-of-a-sec- 
ond delays back through the audience. 








ma 


Despite careful advance planning, 
and despite a minimal advertising out- 
lay of $31,000—mostly for posters and 
spots on rock radio stations—Finkel 
and Koplik found themselves on the big 
weekend with a crowd three times larg- 
er than anticipated, and far more or- 
derly than at many recent rock festi- 
vals. Why? TIME’s Larry Kramer, who 
spent four days among the campers and 
concertgoers, suggests this answer: 

“With college students home for the 
summer, and with Watergate a daily re- 
minder of so much wrong in the older 
generation, the Summer Jam tapped a 
widespread desire to return to the un- 
inhibited atmosphere of the campus, to 
create a vast, congenial party atmo- 
sphere with none of the negative over- 
tones of rock’s erratic past. Most of the 
kids just wanted to lie back in the grass, 
smoke dope, drink wine and be free of 
worry about being busted—or about be- 
ing harassed by any adult authority. 
Then, too, many of them were younger 
brothers and sisters of the Woodstock 
generation, eager to live up to the sto- 
ries they have heard for years about that 
great Communal event.” 

Finkel and Koplik are hoping to 
stage another big outdoor concert next 
summer. With Watkins Glen probably 
ruled out, they need a new site, but they 
may not have to look very hard. Al- 
ready they are considering offers from 
Canada, California and Virginia. 


LPs: Pick of the Pack 


Haydn: Symphonies Nos. 93 and 94 
(New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein conductor; Columbia, $5.98) 
The familiar Surprise, preceded by its 
stately, less frequently played older sis- 
ter (by a month: both are from 1792, 
part of the series of twelve so-called 
“Salomon” symphonies written by 
Haydn during his sojourns in London at 
the behest of Impresario Johann Peter 
Salomon). Bernstein is at his best in this 
music, bringing to it the same strength, 
drama, wit and control he invariably ap- 
plies to the last symphonies of Mozart. 

Chausson: Poem of Love and the Sea; 
Canteloube: Songs of the Auvergne (So- 
prano Victoria de los Angeles; Lamour- 
eux Concerts Orchestra, Jean-Pierre 
Jacquillat conductor; Angel, $5.98). A 
vocal record to cherish, with De los An- 
geles, now 49, as car-ravishing as ever. 
By the standard of the classic Made- 
line Grey Auvergne recording (1930), 
this version is a shade operatic, but in 
its own opulent way nonetheless irre- 
sistible. The Chausson, delicately con- 
trasting the ephemera of love with the 
eternity of the sea, is a pre-Impression- 
istic gem, hauntingly burnished by De 
los Angeles, rapturously accompanied 
by Conductor Jacquillat. 

Purcell: Ceremonial Music (Choir of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; the Eng- 
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Chase's Moscow Office makes complex East-West trade 
a little less complex. 


Let's face it. The evolving East-West trade situa- 
tionis still taking shape. But it’s important for every- 
body that it operate smoothly. 

Because trade between Russia and the U.S. could 
reach billions of dollars a year within five years. 

And because so many businesses are looking for 
opportunities to sell or buy there. 

So Chase became the only U.S. bank with an 
office in Moscow. 

Now you can get banking insights on developing 
business relationships in the Soviet Union direct 
from our Moscow office. And, of course, you can 
get rapid answers for your import-export questions. 

With the growing pace with which important, yet 
complicated opportunities are opening up, we 
thought it time to put a senior Chase banker right 


in the center of this market. 

In addition to our Moscow office, we have another 
in Vienna for dealings in Eastern Europe. Both of 
them are backed by a specialized New York staff 
and by the international resources and information 
network of the entire bank. 

Our Moscow representative can be contacted at: 
Metropol Hotel, 1 Karl Marx Square, Room 227, 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. Tel: 225-62-27. 

From 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza to 1 Karl Marx 
Square, we're international money experts with a 
knack for making good sense out of confusing East- 
West trade talk. 


In an increasingly complex financial world, 
eltane-tehit-pele spec 3 eo aeiiels 
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lish Chamber Orchestra, George Guest 
conductor; Argo, $5.95). Ranging from 
the Te Deum and Jubilate, written for 
St. Cecilia’s Day in 1694, to the funer- 
al music for the burial of Queen Mary 

a year later, this is some of Purcell’s 

—and England’s—most eloquent music. 
The performances, authentically scored 
to include a consort of sackbuts (pre- 
cursors of the trombone), display taste 
as well as a flair for the composer's bold, 
often harsh harmonic writing. 

Brahms: Complete String Quartets, 
Op. 51, Nos. 1 and 2, Op. 67 (The Cleve- 
land Quartet; RCA, 2 LPs, $6.98). 
Brahms at his melodic, instrumental 
and unpretentious best in a notable de- 
but recording by a four-year-old group 
that was formed at Marlboro, Vt., and 
now is quartet-in-residence at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo. The 
Clevelanders (all in their early 30s) play 
with a rich, ruddy tone and a youthful 
surge that makes Brahms ' difficult string 
writing (all those double stops, for ex- 
ample) seem as natural as a song. 

Palestrina: The Song of Songs 
(Prague Madrigal Choir; Miroslav 
Venhoda conductor; Vanguard/Bach 
Guild, $2.98). The great Renaissance 
polyphonist, best known for soaring 
church works like the Pope Marcellus 
Mass, here took his text, somewhat 
uncharacteristically, from Solomon's 
highly sensuous biblical verses: “A bun- 
die of myrrh is my well beloved unto 
me; he shall lie all night betwixt my 
breasts.” The result: one of Palestrina’s 
two or three loveliest works, sung mov- 
ingly by the Czech performers. 

Schubert: Piano Sonata in A. Op. 
Posth. (Alfred Brendel; Philips, $6.98) 
A steadfastly rich, varied piece of mu- 
sic, less rambling than the dour C minor 
and the ethereal—and best-known—B 
Flat, all of which Schubert wrote in the 
last months of his life. Surprisingly from 
the suave, precise Brendel, the perfor- 
mance could now and then use a more 
expressive turn of phrase; but it is still 
the performance to have, at least until 
somebody gets around to reissuing the 
nonpareil Schnabel version. 

Seeger: String Quartet; Perle: String 
Quartet No. 5; Babbitt: String Quartet 
No. 2 (The Composers Quartet; None- 
such, $2.98). Ruth Crawford Seeger, the 
stepmother of Folk Singer Pete Seeger, 
was an innovative composer who 
moved on an equal footing with such 
American avant-gardists of the 1920s 
and early 1930s as Henry Cowell and 
Carl Ruggles, and her husband Charles 
Seeger, a composer and folk-oriented 
musicologist. Her Quartet has a touch- 
ingly original flavor that belies its for- 
midable structural technique—notably 
a quasi-serialistic organization of 
rhythm that prophesied things to come 
in post-World War II composing. This 
incisively performed disk also includes 
diverse, provocative essays in twelve- 
tone music by two of the US.’s leading 
academics, Milton Babbitt of Princeton 
and George Perle of New York's 
Queens College. ® William Bender 
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Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corporation 













has acquired substantially all of the 


outstanding common stock of 





Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 


The undersigned acted as financial advisor to Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corporation in the negotiations leading to this transaction 
and as Dealer Manager of its Tender Offer. 
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Jock itch (ComanteliencecunienlaleRacseulire)) 
shouldn't be treated lightly. 


If your groin, thighs, 
or buttocks suffer from 
redness, rash, chafing 
soreness, excessive 
perspiration, or Jock Itch 
(Tinea cruris), then you ‘ Joly 
need medicated Cruex® 
Cruex provides fast 
relief. It soothes itchy, 
inflamed skin. Absorbs 
perspiration. Helps 
cushion against further 
irritation. And, because 
it's medicated, Cruex is 
strong enough to help 
prevent the fungous 
infection that can develop 
when these annoying 
symptoms are improperly 
treated. 


Since Cruex is a spray- 
on powder, it penetrates 
into hard-to-get-at places 
so you avoid the sting and 
burning of rubbing, 
dabbing, or smearing on 
ointments, creams, or 
powders. 

Get relief—fast. Avoid 
embarrassing itch, too. 
With Cruex. Soothing, 
cooling Cruex. 





Cruex.Guaranteed towork or your money back, 


RODUCT OF @ Rama CORPORATION 
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The “Little American” 


“I'm a conservative Republican 
who hasn't approved of any conserva- 
tive Republican in years because most 
conservative Republicans aren't conser- 
vative enough for me.” So says John J. 
Wilson, 72, who knows his own mind 
and does not hesitate to speak it. The 
habit can get him into trouble, as it did 
last week when he intemperately re- 
ferred to Hawaii Senator Daniel Inouye 
as “that little Jap.” When incredulous 
reporters double-checked the remark,* 
Wilson refused to retract it. “That's just 
the way I speak,” he said. Then, as 
though Inouye’s citizenship were some- 
how different from his own, he added: 
“I wouldn't mind being called a little 
American.” Wilson's remarks were not 
all that surprising: in the past he has 
openly opposed both blacks and wom- 


INOUYE WATCHES WITNESS 
Was there a secret third client in the White House? 


en joining the D.C. Bar Association. But 
his newest outburst prompted a deluge 
of protests, including a complaint to the 
D.C. bar disciplinary board. 

The Inouye incident, however un- 
seemly, threatened to overshadow a far 
more serious controversy that one 
Washington lawyer summed up in the 
question: “How the hell can Wilson rep- 
resent two guys whose interests aren't 
the same?” Whether because of his con- 
servative reputation, or his reputation 
as one of Washington's top trial law- 
yers, or both, Wilson got a telephone 
call one day last April from John Ehr- 
lichman, whom he had never met be- 
fore. That same day Wilson was also 
retained by H.R. Haldeman. Thus he 
appeared before the Ervin committee 


*The degree of insult apparently depends on the 
speaker, year and tone of voice. Inouye himself 
tells of the time he decided to introduce himself 
to House Speaker Sam Rayburn. Said Rayburn 
“I know who you are. How many one-armed Japs 
do you think we have in the House?” 


as counsel for both men—or, as he once 
let slip, for “John Haldeman.” 

The situation is not unprecedented, 
but Wilson “is in a dangerous area, and 
he appreciates that,” says Fred Grabow- 
sky, counsel to the D.C. bar's disciplin- 
ary board. No lawyer, Grabowsky adds, 
can give both clients full measure if it 
becomes necessary “to be an accuser 
against one to defend the other.” 

Mindful of the fact that Wilson has 
had at least two private meetings with 
President Nixon, some wonder if the at- 
torney might not have, perhaps unof- 
ficially, a secret third client. One legal 
observer argues that “the only way Nix- 
on can be sure his former aides will not 
implicate him is to have one lawyer co- 
ordinating their testimony, not two law- 
yers each battling for the interests of 
his client.” Attorney Joseph L. Rauh, a 
former national chairman of Americans 


STEVE NORTHUP 





WILSON WATCHES QUESTIONERS 


for Democratic Action, more bluntly 
charges Wilson with being “the go-be- 
tween to keep their stories straight.” 
Says Wilson himself: “I'm not coordi- 
nating anything.” As for the ethical im- 
plications of having two clients, Wilson 
asserted that the two men’s stories were 
almost exactly the same and that there 
was thus no potential conflict. “I say 
that,” he added, “without qualification 
on the basis of more years of practice 
of law than anyone on that committee, 
including the chairman.” 

In fact, during his labors before the 
Ervin committee, he had a dual cele- 
bration: the 50th anniversary of his ad- 
mission to the bar and his 72nd birth- 
day. A law graduate of George 
Washington University, Wilson spent 
his 30s as a U.S. prosecutor and won 
such a reputation as a litigator that in 
1941, soon after returning to private 
practice, he was retained by the Swiss 
firm Interhandel to look after its inter- 
est in its U.S. subsidiary, General An 


THE LAW. 


iline & Film. In 1942 GAF was con- 
fiscated by the U.S. Government 
because Interhandel was believed to be 
a front for the German cartel I.G. Far- 
ben. It was while the “litthe American” 
worked on this affair (in which he final- 
ly won a $150 million settlement) that 
Second Lieut. Inouye lost his right arm 
in Army combat in Europe. Among 
Wilson's other famous cases: a 1970 vic- 
tory in the Supreme Court upholding 
Barry Goldwater's libel judgment of 
$75,000 against Eros and Fact Publish- 
er Ralph Ginzburg; and the initial de- 
feat of President Truman's 1952 seizure 
of steel companies. In the steel case, cu- 
riously, Wilson argued for a limited con- 
stitutional interpretation of presidential 
power, a position he now attacks on be- 
half of Haldeman and Ehrlichman. 

Annoying Fault. Childless and 
hobbyless, Wilson has loved the law 
only slightly longer than his wife; their 
golden anniversary comes in Septem- 
ber. His age has hardly slowed him 
down. Since a heart attack two years 
ago, he has had a chauffeured Cadillac 
(license JJW 2), and because of a 1967 
cataract operation he initially wore dark 
glasses under the hearing’s TV lights. 
“He looked like the Godfather,” joked 
one of his partners; though his eyes hurt 
without the glasses, he junked them “be- 
cause I don’t want to appear like I'm 
hiding behind anything.” 

Hide he did not. No other private 
lawyer has been so combative in the 
hearings. “He speaks up,” said an ad- 
miring Washington attorney. “He's had 
Ervin off on a lot of tangents and by- 
ways.” A lawyer who is “thorough to 
an annoying fault,” according to one of 
his partners, Wilson confidently barged 
into the fray—to sidetrack a questioner, 
to give his client a chance to gather his 
resources, and usually in the real hope 
of making a point or barring the ques- 
tion. Sample exchange after Ervin 
asked himself a rhetorical question: 

Wilson: May | answer that? 

Ervin: No, you're not a witness. 

Wilson: | can make a pertinent com- 
ment. May I make it? 

Ervin: Well, you're not entitled to, 
but if you can make it, then go ahead. 

For the most part Wilson showed 
the professional's ability to press fer- 
vently without being caught up in per- 
sonal emotions. But Inouye apparently 
enraged him by muttering “What a liar” 
into a not-yet-dead microphone after 
some testimony by Ehrlichman. Inouye 
annoyed the crusty old lawyer still fur- 
ther by asking about Haldeman’s in- 
volvement in California campaign ir- 
regularities in 1962. Then came 
Wilson's “Jap” remark, which may well 
have undone whatever his assertive ad- 
vocacy had achieved. Two days later, 
he sent a letter of apology to Inouye, 
butin the court of public opinion, that 
Ltvs too late. 


Was bay 
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If your're 
about buy! 





Ahinki 


ahew car, 


ask yourdealer 


the following questions: 


1. Does he have a new way of 
doing business after the sale? 


We do. We're the 
Our } 
No unkepey 


ae 


Yes No 


more than 6,000 Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury dealers with a goal: No 
owners. unhappy owners. And because we're 
committed to this goal, you'll find 
} 2 | are in response to what car owners 

| Baa | said they wanted. These new ways 

| of doing business are designed to 

help you whether work is performed under the new car 
warranty at our expense or later at your own cost. 
protection after the new car 

warranty expires? 

We do. Of course, any new car is covered by a new car 
warranty. But what happens after that warranty expires? 
We know you want to get service work done right the first 
time. That's why we have a special service guarantee that 
applies to any age car. This protection is in addition to the 


some better ideas in service—many 
2. Does he offer any service Cl C1 
Yes No 
new car warranty. 


3. What are the terms of that 

protection? 

<5, «Here are ours. We guarantee our service 

| We work on vw age car for 90 days or 4,000 

| miles, whichever comes first. If the repair 

or replacement fails in normal service 
pi within that period, it'll be fixed free of 

= charge —parts and labor. That's right— 

aS a service guarantee on any age car. 

4. Does he ask 


his service? 


Etats 


ies % 8 


We do. After your car is 

repaired, you'll receive a service report 
card. It’s your way to grade the service 
done on your car. And it’s our way 

of finding out what we're doing right— 
and what needs to be improved. 

And in many dealerships, you'll get a card signed 
by the man who did the work. An extra incentive 
for him. An extra assurance for you. 


‘Other dealers have their goal 


—Over 6,000 Ford and 


5. Does he let you repairs on 
five major credit cards? [| [| 
We accept five major credit cards Yes No 


for repairs, rentals, or accessory _ 

—s Master Charge, American 
press, BankAmericard, Carte 

Blanche, Diners Club. It’s a convenient 


way to get service work done. 
6. Does he give you a service 
convenience card? 

We will. And you can call the toll- oe. oe 
free number on the card anytime 
you're on the road and need help 
with your car. The line is available 
seven days a week, 24 hours a day. 
An operator will tell you the name 
and telephone number of the nearest Ford or Lincoln- 
Mercury dealer. If it’s after business hours, the 
operator will usually be able to help you find a local 
towing service, a place to get minor repairs, even 

help you make a motel reservation for the night. 


Ea 


Yes No 








7. If you still have a problem, 
is there someone to turn to? 


With us, yes. Most problems end right 
at the dealership, but if you still have a problem, you 

or your dealer can contact the nearest Ford Customer Service 
Division Office. For their address, call 800-648-4848 
Write them and describe your problem. Include your 
telephone number. Then a Customer Service Division 
representative will contact you quickly. And he'll work 
with you and the dealer to try to straighten things out. 


*In Nevada, 1-800-992-5777; in Alaska, Zenith 8700; in Hawaii, Enterprise 8099. 


The goal: No unhappy owners. 

If you're thinking about buying a new Ford, Mercury or 
Lincoln, it's something to think about. And if you're 
thinking about buying a different make of car, then it’s 
really something to think about. 


s.Ours is No unhappy owners?’ 
Lincoln-Mercury dealers. 


..has a better idea 
(we listen better) 





The Dynasties Preserved 


One of the scare stories about China 
that circulated in the "60s, especially 
during the brief ride of the Red Guards, 
was that Maoism had flung out the past: 
3,000 years of willow-pattern tranquil- 
lity overthrown, Confucius and Men- 
cius consigned to the paper shredder, 
and the arts of the ancestral dynasties 
—Chou and Han, T’ang and Sung, Ming 
and Chi‘ing—abandoned as relics of 
decadent feudalism, replaced by the 
cast-concrete colossus of Mao or the 
agitprop poster of beaming, eupeptic 
tractor drivers exceeding their norm in 
Szechwan province. 

This, like so many of our ideas about 
China, was a myth. In fact, the Chinese 
seem to have taken Mao's apothegm, 
“Let the past serve the present,” with a 
literalness that Western archaeologists 
—hampered as they are by the depre- 
dations of the antiquity market—might 
envy. Since about 1950, China’s policy 
for exhuming and classifying its own 
past has been very coherent and sys- 
tematic. Indeed, no Western country 
has produced a state-funded archaeol- 
Ogy program to equal China's. For the 
Chinese, archaeology has a political sig- 
nificance that it lacks in the West. 

Recent Finds. From this official at- 
titude has come what must arguably be 
the most beautiful exhibition Europe 
has yet seen in the ‘70s: “Treasures of 
Chinese Art,” a loan show of some 400 
recent finds from the People’s Republic, 
on view at the Petit Palais in Paris 
through the summer. Later it will trav- 
el to London and early next year to To- 
ronto. It is the fruit of almost ten years’ 
negotiation between the Chinese and 
French governments, begun by ex—Cul- 
ture Minister André Malraux and fin- 
ished in detail by a group of oriental- 
ists headed by Vadime Elisseeff, chief 
curator of the Musée Cernuschi in Par- 
is. Encyclopedic in scope—the objects 
on display range from rudimentary 
quartz and flint scrapers used by Pe- 
king Man in 500,000 B.C. to the ex- 
quisite porcelains and silver toilet ar- 
ticles of the Yuan dynasty, which ended 
in A.D. 1368—it is intelligently mount- 
ed, with unobtrusive panels of photos, 
documents and information: an ideal 
teaching show, in fact. But unlike most 
didactic exhibitions, it is crammed with 
masterpieces of breathtaking authority. 

The centerpiece is Princess Tu 
Wan’s funeral shroud. Found in 1968 
in a Han dynasty tomb in Man-Ch’eng, 
less than 100 miles from Peking, it has 
already become an object of legend 
—the Chinese counterpart (at least in 
Western eyes) to Tutankhamon’s gold 
mask. This is partly due to its extraor- 
dinary substance and workmanship: a 
complete body-armor of 2,156 slips of 
green and mutton-fat jade, each no big- 
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ger than a matchbook cover, intricately 
sewn and bound together with gold wire. 
Its archaeological interest is unique: an- 
cient Chinese texts mentioned jade bur- 
ial armor as the special privilege of im- 
perial blood, but Tu Wan’s shroud 
—together with its twin, made for her 
husband, the Prince Liu Cheng—is the 
first such suit yet unearthed. But that 
aside, the shroud has an almost hallu- 
cinatory air: a green and glittering robot 
of semiprecious stone, assembled round 
a dummy. The blunt toes and plated 
wedge of a nose point at the roof, the 
eyeless head rests as though in a ma- 
chine’s sleep on its gilt bronze pillow. 
Hardly less spectacular than the 
shroud is a group of bronze horses 
—some drawing war chariots and sup- 
ply wagons and one soaring through the 
air, rear hoof poised on the back of a 
swallow—that were found in 1969 ina 
tomb of a general. Prancing, caracoling 
or stiffly reined in, they constitute a lex- 
icon of equine movement that Western 
art could hardly rival for another 1400 
years. Behind the smooth, abstracted 
flow of the shapes—the bulge of crup- 
per and belly echoed by the wheel's 
arc, the jaunty bronze tail answering 
to the S-bend of chariot shafts—lies a 
fascinating array of information about 
the way a squadron of Han cavalry 
looked and was equipped, from the 





PAINTED WOOD UNICORN 


shape of its war axes to the concave de- 
flector hood behind which the chariot 
driver sat. The art of ancient China 
was always specific; when some un- 
known ceramicist of the Tang dynas- 
ty (circa A.D. 700) made the Mon- 
golian horseman fighting off a predator 
that was found, along with 877 other 
such statuettes, in the tomb of the Prin- 
cess Yung-T’ai in 1962, he produced 
an image that still reverberates: the 
hairy brute from beyond the fragile 
edge of civilization, all rags, stink and 
sinew, licking his weight in wildcats. 
Even for the nonscholar, it is a pro- 
vocative show. Why, one wonders, does 
Shang bronze decoration—as in a su- 
perb ting, or rectangular bronze cook- 
ing pot with legs, made in the eleventh 
century B.C. and bearing four ritual 
masks—so resemble certain pre-Colum- 
bian and Northwest Pacific Indian 
styles? The impassive faces on this ves- 
sel, broad, empty-eyed and surrounded 
by heavy, cranklike forms, could almost 
have come from a Mayan stele. In front 
of a carving like the wooden unicorn 
(see cut)—if that is what the creature 
found in 1959 in alate Han tomb at Wu- 
Wei really was—one feels afresh the 
sense of recurrent surprise at the for- 
mal parallels that now and then crop 
up between ancient Eastern and some 
modern Western art. Harshly cut, as 
though with an adz, in a vigorous run 
of interlocking planes, charging for- 
ward with its thick tusk lowered aggres- 
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sively to the horizontal, it might have 
stepped from an exhibition of sculpture 
by Lynn Chadwick or Eduardo Paoloz- 
zi in the 1950s. 

But this rough beast is atypical; 
everywhere else in the show, line rather 
than slabby or hacked mass predom- 
inates, and the line is of an almost ethe- 
real purity. It never jerks or breaks, but 
flows gently and continuously forward 
in its planned contours. This, combined 
with the grave and precise use of tra- 
ditional materials, gives ancient Chinese 
art—almost irrespective of period—its 
look of inevitability, as if something 
quite other than caprice or emotion 
were guiding the maker's hand. 

No profile could be stronger or bet- 
ter suited to its heavy substance than 
the swollen, gold-inlaid oval of the lid- 
ded bronze cup from the period of the 
Warring States; none more ponderous 
and full than the large gilt Han wine 
bowl with its sprightly gazelle and 
mountainous camel; none lighter than 
the cloudy white Sung wine vase nes- 
tling inside its lotus bowl. The persis- 
tent note of this triumphant exhibition 
is pleasure in fitness: the familiar dips 
and inflections of style across the cen- 
turies are shown in objects that, for all 
their variety of shape, purpose and 
meaning, are linked by their unswerving 
appropriateness as form. ® Robert Hughes 


Long After the Flood 


An hour before the wet dawn of 
Nov. 4, 1966, the swollen Arno River 
sent cataracts of water sluicing through 
the narrow streets of Florence and de- 
posited half a million tons of mud, silt, 
rotting butchers’ meat, excrement and 
sticky black fuel oil on the city’s stone 
and stucco. At that moment, the future 
of the city and its artistic heritage 
seemed uncertain. The water was ev- 
erywhere—soaking into the fragile 
wood of old carvings and panel paint- 
ings, expanding its cells and cracking 
it, seeping up inside walls and working 
outward through the surface of their 
frescoes, causing bloom, mold growth 
and discoloration, flaking the surface of 
porous stone like puff pastry. 

Florence was confronted with the 
worst problems in the history of art con- 
servation. But technology, as World 
War II showed, is stimulated by disas- 
ter. Today the art Restoration Labora- 
tories in Florence’s 16th century For- 
tezza da Basso have become the world’s 
proving ground for conservation meth- 
ods—thanks, in large part, to the col- 
laboration of university laboratories 
and major chemical firms like Italy's 
Montedison. The techniques used by the 
more than 60 restorers and artisans in 
the Fortezza make most earlier meth- 
ods look antediluvian. Says Umberto 
Baldini, 50, the dynamic head of the lab- 
oratories: “Once, restorers were like 
doctors who were trying to operate on 
a body without having done anatomical 
research. But the emergency of the flood 
made it obvious that art and science had 
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The slide projector 
that lives in 
the living room. 


Starting now, the slide projector comes out of the closet into the living room— 
and stays there. Full time. In full view. The Kodak Carousel custom yjector 
has a handsome smoke-tinted dust cover. Warm wood-grain vinyl] Ss. 
Gleaming chrome accents on black. It belongs. Anywhere. 

Come curtain time, just take the cover off and put on the 140-slide tray. 
And a dazzling show. 

Choose from three Carousel custom 

rojectors. All.dependable as gravity 

use gravity lowers each slide iy 74 
sition gently. No pushing or pulling. All quiet 
as a whisper. You have a choice of automatic 
features, too: Automatic focus. Automatic 
timing. Remote control. And more. 

Prices start at less than 
$180. Other Kodak Carousel 
projectors from less than $65. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Kodak Carousel custom H projector. 


WORK IN PROGRESS AT FLORENCE’S ARTRESTORATION CENTER 
Mold, fungi, creeping dampness, rusty nails and drugs for the wall. 


to be brought closer together in a long- 
range program of research.” 

Baldini’s allusion to medicine is 
more than casual. Even when the flood- 
waters had receded, hundreds of fres- 
coed walls in Florence remained so 
damp that the paintings were threat- 
ened by a bacterial onslaught of molds 
and fungi. “If we had not found a so- 
lution,” says Baldini, “those frescoes 
would have been devoured by micro- 
organisms.” He and his colleagues ran 
through dozens of mold-killing antibi- 
Otics to test their effect on paint. Final- 
ly one was left: Squibb’s Nystatin, a 
stomach medicine, which did not harm 
the pigments. But it came in the form 
of pills, which could not be fed to a 
wall. At last the University of Florence's 
chemistry department found a way to 
render powdered Nystatin soluble, and 
it was sprayed on the frescoes, 

One spectacular result of this col- 
laboration between art and science will 
be seen for the first time in seven years 
this summer. Like many other frescoes, 
Fra Angelico's Crucifixion, in the chap- 
ter house of the cloisters of San Marco 
(see color page), was suffering from a 
chronic problem that predated the 
flood: a pockmarked rash, resulting 





from crystallization within the plaster. 
Tiny bumps rose and flaked the paint 
away, speck by speck. Veteran Restor- 
er Dino Dini, 61, called in a chemist 
from the University of Florence named 
Enzo Ferroni, who discovered that the 
crystal growth was caused by lime, or 
calcium carbonate, turning into calcium 
sulphate. It took a year to find an am- 
monia solution that would turn the crys- 
tals back into calcium carbonate again. 
Impregnating a postcard-size sheet of 
Japanese rice paper with the solution 
and backing the paper with wood pulp, 
Dini and an assistant pressed each lit- 
tle rice-paper block for five minutes on 
the surface of the fresco, then repeated 
the procedure with a second solution. 
It took two years to thus cover each 
square inch of the vast painting. 

The thousands of tiny craters were 
filled in with water-soluble paint—pur- 
posely duller in tone than the original 
hues, so that the restoration would be 
distinguishable to the trained eye. Ex- 
ulted Dini last month, after nearly six 
years’ work in San Marco: “Look how 
Fra Angelico’s colors have come forth 
again. They are so much purer, so much 
more brilliant!” 

Some works are beyond restoration 


Florentine Restorations: A Partial Tally 


Alessandro Allori: Christ Lowered 


The flood damaged only one major 
work of art beyond repair: Cimabue’s 
Crucifix (Church of Santa Croce). 

Major works damaged but now suc- 
cessfully restored include: 

Two Crucifixions by Fra Angelico, 
one in the Church of San Niccoléd del 
Ceppo and the other in the Museum of 
San Marco; 

Domenico Ghirlandaio: Adoration 
of the Shepherds (Church of Santa 
Trinita); 

Taddeo Gaddi: fresco, the Last Sup- 
per (Museum of Santa Croce); 


from the Cross (Museum of Santa 
Croce). 

Among works still awaiting resto- 
ration are the Sacrifice of Isaac by Al- 
lori (Church of San Niccold Oltrarno), 
Bronzino’s Christ Descending into Lim- 
bo (Museum of Santa Croce), and Ghi- 
berti's and Pisano’s bronze doors from 
the Florence Baptistry—which restor- 
ers may have to coat with a transpar- 
ent synthetic resin, now under research 
in Italy, to protect them from worse 
damage by air pollution. 
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and can only be stabilized. The most fa- 
mous of these is Cimabue’s 13th cen- 
tury Crucifix, which had been moved 
back to its original home in Santa Croce 
from the Uffizi shortly before the flood 
The water took off more than 75% of 
its paint surface and, the restorers 
found, would have stripped more had 
Cimabue not had the nails countersunk 
and covered with tiny wooden plugs. 
Exposed, they would have corroded, ru- 
ining more paint. Until 1969, the sur- 
viving pigment was too soft to touch; 
then it was painstakingly removed and 
cleaned. Soon it will be glued back on 
Cimabue’s original panel. 

Baldini’s staff has made startling dis- 
coveries as successive layers of earlier 
restoration and overpainting come off. 
Donatello’s wooden carving of Mary 
Magdalen, which stood in the Baptistry 
in Florence, was described for years as 
an almost expressionist work. It had the 
blind eyeballs of old age and severe 
monochrome brown skin. These fea- 
tures turn out to be the work of later 
hands. On cleaning, the Magdalen’ live- 
ly painted eyes, light skin and poly- 
chrome garments were restored. Thus 
its whole content has changed. 

Three Eyes. A curiosity of this pro- 
cess, kept on view in the laboratories 
as a sort of talisman, is an 18th century 
Madonna which, on patch cleaning, 
turned out to have a 17th century ver- 
sion under it. When that in turn was test- 
ed, the restorers found a 13th century 
Madonna by the so-called “Master of 
the Magdalens” beneath. The final pa- 
limpsest, a Virgin with three eyes, two 
noses and a pair of bambini (see op- 
posite, lower right), was playfully chris- 
tened “Picasso's Madonna.” 

The work of Florence's art hospital 
represents a change in the philosophy 
of art restoration. “Up to the 1940s,” 
Baldini points out, “restoration consist- 
ed primarily of repainting.” After the 
ravages of World War II, the emphasis 
shifted to removing damaged art works 
from their environment and repainting 
them in spots. Now Baldini and a grow- 
ing number of restorers are wary of re- 
moving a fresco from a deteriorating 
wall. Whenever possible, they instead 
treat the wall or panel and then do an 
absolute minimum of repainting. The 
restoration of Fra Angelico’s Crucifix- 
ion in San Marco neither altered the 
work significantly nor added anything 
to it. Instead, it was a singular act of 
clarification. Meanwhile, the restora- 
tions go on: in the workshop of the For- 
tezza da Basso, there are still more than 
100 panel paintings awaiting treatment. 
Placed immediately after the flood in a 
long lemon-storage shed in the Boboli 
Gardens, where the air was kept at 90% 
relative humidity, they have been slow- 
ly exposed to drier air in order to keep 
them from warping. In the Fortezza the 
humidity is now 60%, and the panels 
are still not fully dry. Says Restorer Vit- 
torio Granchi: “We will still be treat- 
ing art works damaged by the flood for 
another ten or even 15 years.” 
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Fra Angelico Crucifixion at San Marco. 


Fragment of Cimabue Crucifix. 


Madonna, circa 1200, was twice overpainted. 





Clearer skies and automobiles can go together 





Tenneco Chemicals Land Development J1Case Tenneco Oil.Exploring Newport News Ship- Packaging Corp. Natural Gas 
Medicines, plastics, Year-round Modern farm for new sources building. Expanding of America. pipelining. 
colors, specialties recreational and construction throughout the to meet the needs Packaging the Fueling America’s 


tor industry communities equipment world of tomorrow nation's goods. energy needs. 











Clean, clear fresh air 


It'll be one of our 


healthiest new markets. 


When “noise pollution” was the gremlin that 
lurked inside every car's engine, Tenneco’s 
Walker Manufacturing responded. 

The result: Walker mufflers are turn- 
ing roars into purrs in one out of every four 
cars on the road today. 

Now that “air pollution"’ is a major 
concern, Walker has responded again. At 
the moment, we hold more than 40 patents 
for auto emission control devices. 

And Walker will supply a substantial 
portion of anew car manufacturer's catalytic 
converter hardware requirements for 
1975-77 model cars. 

We are now preparing to market 
such products as: the monolithic platinum 
catalytic converter, the pelletized catalytic 
converter, the thermal reactor, and mufflers 
and pipes to operate in conjunction with 
these new emission control systems 

It's just another example of how 
Tenneco is helping to come up with the 
answers to today's problems, 


And it makes sense that those who 
come up with the answers are those who'll 
come up with the business. 

In another area, we have developed, 
with Westinghouse, a new offshore Platform 
Mounted Nuclear Power Plant whose impact 
on the landscape will be reduced to an un- 
obtrusive silhouette on the ocean's horizon. 

In petroleum, we are successfully 
exploring the most promising areas of the 
world. And we are expanding our shipbuilding 
capacity to help meet the growing demand 
for large commercial ships. 

We are also building better construc- 
tion and farm equipment. Marketing premium 
quality, fresh fruits and vegetables. Develop- 
ing whole new communities. Finding new 
ways to package the nation's goods. And in 
chemicals we are continuing to test and de- 
velop many specialties for industry including 
an incredibly long-lasting synthetic lubricant 

All good prospects for a healthy 
and promising future. 


BUILDING BUSINESSES IS OUR BUSINESS 


CNNeECO 


+. DO SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
THIS YEAR 


Wouidn't it be nice to 
stretch that holiday weekend 
laleken(—e|Bie cell eata-ipe| 
folopem el muse cliaecli ean 
and rent a Winnebago 
pele meeu- mie Rise a 
outdoors kind of adventure 
the whole family will enjoy 


Rent-A-Way Winnebago 
Can you think of a better way 
to say goodbye to summer! 


RENT-A-WAY 


WINNEBAGO 


For information and reservations 


a CALL FREE 800/ 247- 2121 


(in lowoa, call collect 











JUAGG G3 GUY 


We went back to » old drafting board and improved what we believed to be the 
perfect paar ‘Ou McCoy carry-on luggage. The new Super McCoy o 
suiter flight bag is made of the almost indestructible and unscuffable hide of 
Polish super-pigs (who toughened then yes in the inhospitable environs 
of the Masurian Forests before their rende us with destiny). And Super McCoy 
is roomier. It measures 21 x 13 x6 pands to almost twice its girth 
and fits comfortably under your airplane seat. Inside: moire-lined compartments 
and a fitted hanger for your suit. Outside: double belts with chrome snap 
fittings, digital Prest ck (so you'll never need a key) and full-length briefcase 
pocket. Why settle for less? Do as Hatt did and go for the Real Super McCoy. 
BankAmericard or Master Charge we me. Simply provide your account 
number, expiration date and signature 
[_) Send me the Super McCoy One Suiter Flight Bag $60. 
] Send Super McCoy and gusseted Envelope Briefcase $72. 
"] Apply chrome initials on Flight Bag (___ _—=s—_—_—) Set $3. 


Add $2 post. & insur. Calif. add tax. Two week return privilege for full a 


Name 
Address_ 


584 Washington, San Francisco 94111 
300-1 110813 




















Died. Julio (“Big Julio”) Adalberto 
Rivera, 52, President of El Salvador 
from 1962 to 1967 and recently Am- 
bassador to the United States; of a heart 
attack; in El Salvador. As an army col- 
onel, Rivera engineered a bloodless bar- 
racks coup in 1961 and became Pres- 
ident the following year. He broke the 
grip of the coffee-plantation owners on 
the country’s economy and instituted re- 
forms that resulted in a higher standard 
of living for El Salvador’s peasants. 

s 

Died. Jean-Pierre Melville, 55, film 
director and patron saint of the nou- 
velle vague of French cinema; of a heart 
attack; in Paris. Melville changed his 
name from Grumbach in honor of the 
American novelist Herman Melville, 
sported a cowboy hat, and was celebrat- 
ed for his Gallic exercises in gangster 
melodramas. His best-known film, Les 
Enfants Terribles (1948), was made in 
collaboration with Jean Cocteau, author 
of the novel. 

ae 

Died. Eddie Condon, 67, jazz gui- 
tarist, bandleader and elder statesman 
of the Dixieland style, who was often 
called the father of the improvisational 
“Chicago school” of jazz; after a long 
bout with cancer; in Manhattan 

. 

Died. Henri Charriére, 67, alias 
“Papillon” (Butterfly), whose 1969 
book of the same name chronicled his 
nine hair-raising escape attempts 
from France's antiquated dungeons in 
French Guiana; of throat cancer; in 
Madrid. Charriére, sentenced to life im- 
prisonment in 1931 for murder, finally 
broke out of Devil's Island in 1941 and 
found asylum in Caracas, where he be- 
came a gold prospector, shrimp fisher- 
man, bar owner and eventually a best- 
selling author, with 14 million book 
sales worldwide 

o 

Died. Walter Ulbricht, 80, the East 
German Communist leader and builder 
of the Berlin Wall (see Tut Worvp) 

s 

Died. Mary Ellen Chase, 86, best 
selling novelist (Windswept, Mary Pe- 
ters, Silas Crockett) who wrote largely 
about the Maine seacoast where she 
lived as a child; in Northampton, Mass 
A professor of English at Smith Col- 
lege for 29 years, she also taught and 
wrote about the Bible 

. 

Died. Gian Francesco Malipiero, 
91, Italian composer of 40 operas 
(Julius Caesar, Metamorphoses of Bo- 
naventura) and eight major sympho- 
nies; of a heart attack; in Treviso, Italy 
A descendant of Venetian doges, Ma- 
lipiero was influenced by early Italian 
composers like Monteverdi but was also 
an innovator, writing atonal music at a 
time when Puccini was turning out his 
sweetly melodic opera scores 
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Our customers get 
the skills they need. 
Not whats available. 


Mrs. Allen is one of our regular customers. As 
office manager of a large firm, it’s her responsibility 
to keep things running smoothly. 

So when one of her statistical typists was 
out sick, she called for Kelly Girl® temporary help. 
We sent her exactly the kind of help she needed. 
Not a junior typist or even a senior typist—but 
Karin, an experienced statistical typist. 

Mrs. Allen knows that whether she 
needs a receptionist, switchboard operator, or 
someone to handle the teletype machine, 
we'll always make the extra effort to send 
exactly who's needed. 

And it's that same careful attention 
that makes Karin know she'll only be sent on 
assignments she can handle. 

If you're good, you're Kelly. Our 
customers believe it. Our Kelly Girl tempo 
rary employees know it. Shouldn't Kelly 
Girl be working for you? Shouldn't you be 
working for Kelly Girl? 

For more information, call toll-free 800- 
243-6000—seven days a week, 24 hours a day. 
(In Connecticut call 800-882-6500.) 








Kelly Girl 


If you're good, you're Kelly. 


BEemvces” 
An equal opportunity 
employer 
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BIGGEST DRINKING PROBLEM 
IN THE WORLD. 














A sobering thought from the car that gives you 25 miles to the gallon: 








ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


FOOD 


Yes, We Have No Beefsteaks 


Question: What would draw a 
crowd of 4,500 people—almost all 
housewives— to the opening of a Thom 
McAn men’s shoe store in Davenport, 
lowa? 

Answer: Steak. 

All 4,500 turned out on the prom- 
ise that just one of them would win a 
supply of four beef filets weekly for a 
year. Similar scenes occurred at Thom 
McAn openings in Dallas, Roanoke, 
Va., and South Bend, Ind. In St. Louis, 
three banks were attracting lines of new 
depositors by promising each of them 
a poke of rib eye. Juicy bovine slabs 
were joining Waring Blenders and Mi- 
ami Beach vacations on America’s list 
of treasured giveaways. 

The beef industry—farmers, ranch- 
ers, packers and especially cattle feed- 
lot operators—could not have hoped for 
better testimony to the point that it was 
trying to make. The Nixon Administra- 
tion's price freeze on beef, which is not 
scheduled to end until Sept. 12, was 
shutting off the supply to the public. The 
price of live animals was not frozen, 
and packers could not afford to buy at 
uncontrolled prices and sell at con- 
trolled prices. The number of cattle 
slaughtered at packing plants dropped 
10% two weeks ago and plunged an es- 
timated 23% last week. At least 40 
plants shut down throughout the Mid- 
dle West. There were reports of cattle 
rustling in Utah and a hijacked meat 
truck in Stamford, Conn. Canadian op- 
erators were buying cattle in the U.S., 
dressing it in Canada and selling it back 
to the U.S. at prices above freeze levels 
because there is no freeze on imports. 

Black Markets. For the U.S. con- 
sumer, who has an almost emotional at- 
tachment to beef, the meat situation was 
similar to that of World War Il—but 
without the patriotic fervor. Black mar- 
kets developed as some packers sold 
sides of beef for whatever price they 
could get; the usual subterfuge was to 
sell lower-grade cuts at high-grade 
prices. Supermarkets adopted a form of 
rationing, occasionally limiting shop- 
pers to a roast or two each. All across 
the country, shoppers discovered emp- 
ty or nearly empty meat trays; in Cleve- 
land, a fight broke out between two 
women over the last roast in the store. 
Sales of home freezers heated up to rec- 
ords as many shoppers hoarded, risk- 
ing disaster if the electricity went out. 

In Washington the purveyor to the 
White House staff, Bernard Goldstein, 
protested the price freeze by refusing 
to supply President Nixon with his usu- 
al choice cuts, and directors of the Cat- 
tlemen’s Hall of Fame in New Braun- 
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SLIM PICKINGS AT MANHATTAN MARKET 
Let them eat pasta. 


fels, Texas, promptly elected Goldstein 
Man of the Month. Jails, hospitals and 
college cafeterias will have to cut down 
on servings of meat and stretch their 
meals with macaroni and plentiful, rea- 
sonably priced seasonal produce, in- 
cluding potatoes, snap beans, corn, 
squash, cucumbers, bananas, peaches, 
cantaloupes and nectarines. At least two 
US. institutions, however, vowed to pay 
any price or bear any burden in order 
to get great portions of red meat for 
their highly prized charges. One was the 
Cleveland Browns football team; the 
other was Chicago's Brookfield Zoo. 

Appealing for the Government to 
end the freeze before Sept. 12, a del- 
egation of big catthkemen and packers 
called on Agriculture Secretary Earl 
Butz, the farmers’ friend. He told them: 
“If | had my druthers, I'd very serious- 
ly consider ending it sometime before 
Sept. 12.” The Senate voted 84-5 to put 
an immediate stop to the freeze. The 
measure was then sent to the House, 
which adjourned until after Labor Day 
without acting on the bill, thereby kill- 
ing any chance that the freeze could be 
legislated out of existence. Thus only 
President Nixon could call an early end 
to it. 

No Scarcity. With much evidence, 
the White House holds that though the 
beef shortage is real enough in the stores 
and packing houses, it is merely a form 
of impromptu theatrics staged by the 
cattlemen to get the freeze lifted. 
Though meat is in tight supply in many 
parts of the world, there is no genuine 
scarcity of beef on the hoof in this na- 
tion. The U.S. now has 2% more cattle 
on feed and 6% more breeding cows 
than at this time last year. Ranchers and 
feed-lot operators can collect alltime 
high prices for their animals but are 
holding them off the market, betting 
that they will be worth as much as 20% 
more when the freeze is off. The av- 
erage price per hundredweight of cat- 
tle jumped from $29 in 1971] to $33.50 
last year; now it is well above $45, with 
bidding often as high as $56 (at that 
rate, ordinary ground beef would retail 
for $1.50 or more a Ib.). In the past 
four weeks, the price of cattle destined 
for feed lots has shown the sharpest rise 
ever recorded. 

The increase in livestock prices is a 
major reason why the net income of 
America’s farmers leaped from $16.9 
billion in 1969 to $20.3 billion last year 
and will reach an expected $23 billion 
this year. Indeed, there has been a his- 
toric shift in the nation’s income. As 
consumers have paid more and more 
for food, they have shifted increasing 
sums of money out of their pockets and 
into the pockets of farmers and ranch- 
ers. In 1958, the average American ate 
80.5 Ibs. of beef. Last year he ate 
115.9 Ibs. Helped by this enormous de- 
mand, farmers are doing relatively bet- 
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ter than other Americans. In 1960, 
Americans who lived on farms earned 
only $1,100 per capita, or 55% as much 
as non-farm people. By last year, the 
farm residents took in $3,179 per cap- 
ita, or 83% as much as non-farmers. 
Though the farmer still earns less than 
other people, the average value of his 
major investment—land—is soaring. 

Burned Sellers?.Confronted by the 
politically potent cattlemen—and by 
the cries of beef-hungry consumers 
—the Administration may yet be forced 
to cave in and call off the freeze pre- 
maturely. The pressures on the White 
House will grow because the shortage 
is likely to become much worse in the 
next two weeks. The nation’s price con- 
trollers doubtless made a bad mistake 
last month in continuing the beef freeze 
and simultaneously announcing the 
date on which it would end, thus tempt- 
ing cattlemen to hold their animals off 
the market until then. But lifting the 
ceiling before Sept. 12 would further 
damage the Administration's credibil- 
ity, and encourage producers, retailers 
and labor unions in other sectors of the 
economy to press harder to escape all 
price and wage controls. 

The original logic behind the price 
freeze was that it would delay and 
spread out price increases. Economical- 
ly, that would ease the pain for the con- 
sumer; politically, that would soften the 
blow to President Nixon. During the 
rest of this year, food prices are likely 
to rise 3% or 4%—an annual rate of 
6% or 8%. In fact, so much beef is be- 
ing held back now that the cattlemen 
may get burned. If the Administration 
hangs tough and the sellers’ strike 
continues, great herds of cattle will hit 
the markets after Sept. 12—and beef 
prices could go down. 


Indicator of the Week 


Despite widespread predictions of 


a further slowdown in the economy, 
companies that advertise on television 
are betting that consumers will still have 
a lot of money to spend in the months 
ahead. 

All three networks report that their 
prime advertising time for the fall sea- 
son is more than 90% sold and, accord- 
ing to the weekly Broadcasting, ad time 
is extensively sold into next year as well 

Prices have been especially high for 
the fall, and the discounts that network 
salesmen traditionally proffer to sweet- 
en the deals have been small. One min- 
ute of commercial time on CBS's All in 
the Family had a record list price of 
$128,000; a minute on NBC's Sanford 
& Son commanded as high as $90,000; 
and a minute on ABC's Marcus Welby, 
M.D. cost $76,000. Total prime-time 
advertising sales so far in 1973 are run- 
ning 15% ahead of last year. Says Mike 
Weinblatt, NBC-TV vice president of 
sales, the record bookings are a “vote 
of confidence” in the economy 
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The Big New Bonanza for Savers 


Neither a borrower nor a lender be 
—the real bread is going to the savers. 


Thus might a hip Polonius summa- 
rize the frenzied rise in U.S. interest 
rates. Last week the biggest U.S. cor- 
porations had to pay a record—and 
painful—8%% to borrow from banks.* 
Some banks will raise that “prime” rate 
further to 9% this week; it could go 
higher still, perhaps to 92% in the fall, 
The banks in turn had to pay as much 
as 10.3% to get money to lend; that was 
the highest rate offered last week to de- 
positors who would buy $100,000 cer- 
tificates of deposit (CDs). While bor- 
rowers and lenders alike groaned, savers 
rejoiced in the highest yields ever of- 
fered on even modest accumulations of 
money. 

Early last month, Government 
agencies raised by a half-point the ceil- 
ings On interest for most types of small 
savings. On ordinary passbook ac- 
counts, banks are now permitted to pay 
5%, and savings and loan associations 
5'A%. From there, the bank ceilings rise 
to 5'A% on deposits made from 90 days 
to one year; 6% on one- to 24-year 
money; and 64% on 2’A- to four-year 
deposits. On CDs running for four years 
or longer, banks can now pay anything 
they please; the Federal Reserve Board 
requires only a minimum deposit of 
$1,000 and a penalty on the saver who 
withdraws his money before maturity. 

In frantic competition for small de- 
posits, banks and S and Ls are intro- 
*It is typical of banks to also require borrowers 


to leave a portion of the loan on deposit, making 
the real cost of money about 104% 


ducing higher-yielding varieties of 
$1,000, four-year CDs almost daily and 
touting them in blaring bold-headlined 
newspaper ads and breathless radio 
commercials. Last week these CDs gen- 
erally paid 7’4% annual interest, but 
many banks raised the effective return 
to 7.79% by compounding interest dai- 
ly. Manhattan's Union Dime Savings 
Bank advertised $1,000 CDs at 8'A%: 
daily compounding raises the effective 
rate to a towering 8.72% 

Some banks are luring deposits by 
offering CDs with variable rates that 
could go higher still. First National City 
in New York, for example, came out 
with a plan under which $1,000 depos- 
ited for four years will earn interest each 
quarter at a rate of a half-point below 
what the bank had to pay the previous 
quarter to attract $100,000 CDs. The 
rate this quarter is 8.11%; it can go ei- 
ther up or down from there, but never 
below the 5% passbook rate. Philadel- 
phia’s First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Co. offers an “inflation-proof” 
$1,000 CD that will pay 7'A% to 10% 
interest, with the exact amount to be de- 
termined by how fast the consumer 
price index rises. 

Being Stingy. The Federal Reserve 
touched off this wild scramble as part 
of its complex plan to calm the econ- 
omy’s inflationary exuberance. For 
some time, the Fed has been trying to 
dampen borrowing by being stingy in 
doling out reserves to banks, and early 
in the summer, Board Chairman Arthur 
Burns abandoned his attempts to hold 
rates down by jawboning. The board 
then became worried that depositors 
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A beautiful sunset, a smile, an embrace. 
Some of the best things in life are free. 
Some are not. 

But that’s life. 


Say “Johnnie Walker Red,” You won't get it by just saying Scotch. 


100% Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof. Imported by Somerset Importers, Ltd., New York, N.Y 
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¢an Alistate and State Farm 
beat this offer? 


When you buy car insurance, you should never 
buy on the basis of any one thing alone. 






Choice of Plans. Continental gives 





Not even price. you a choice: A policy that covers 
Buying car insurance is like buying a new car. : your car alone. Or a unique new pol- 
It pays to shop around and see who gives you the icy that covers both your car and home. It’s called Personal 


§ fog A ae 
most for your money. Comprehensive Protection: PCP*. By combining both your 


If you do, you'll find that Allstate and State 
Farm (in fact, any insurance company you choose) 
will have some of the things you see here. 

But only Continental Insurance has them all. 


Continental's Money-saving Discounts. Once everyone 
thought Allstate and State Farm “had to have the lowest 
prices.” Because they“ discounted.” But so does Continental. 








Discount 
Description (From base premium) 


Multi-car Ownership 


Driver Education 
Good Student Po eae 


Bumper (Meets Federal 
Safety Standards) 


Of course, it’s also important to consider the basic rate or 
premium upon which the discount is being given. Today 
insurance companies don't all charge the same rates. In 
fact, no one company can say it has the lowest rates over- 
all. Because each bases its rates on its actual experience 
with specific classes of drivers and specific geographical 
areas. The result: You may find that in your area Continen- 
tal’s price for you is lower than either Allstate’s or State 


Farm's. Or both. a 






automobile and homeowners policies into one, it can actu- 
ally give you more insurance coverage for your insurance 
dollar. 














The Independent Agent. He 
doesn't work for an insurance 
company. He works for you. 
And his success is based on 
placing your insurance with ‘ ' 
whatever company will keep 24-hour Toll-free Dial-a-Claim. Any time, any day, you can 


you the happiest. If we don't report an accident from anywhere in the United States or 
do the job, he’s free to switch Canada. And whenever you call, the call is on us. 

your insurance to a company 

that will. 


Fast Fair Claim Payments. We 
pay the full amount due on 
i) every legitimate claim we get. 
, Without haggling. Your good- 

will is more profitable to us in the long run than any pen- 
nies we might shave off in the short run. 





1600 Claims Adjusters. We have more than 1600 trained 
claims men located throughout the United States and 
Canada. If you need help, there’s always one nearby. Even 
on a holiday—if you have an emergency. 






Free Waiver of Collision 
Deductible*. If you have an 
accident, we'll waive your col- 
lision deductible under three 
conditions: The other driver is identified and at fault; he 
has auto property damage coverage; and the damage to 
your car exceeds your deductible. That means if you have 
a $200 accident and a $100 deductible, Continental pays 
you the full $200. 


State Without 
No-fault Insurance 





Automatic No-fault Coverage When Driving in a No-fault 
State. Let's say you live in a state that doesn’t have no-fault 
insurance. But you have an accident in one that does. And 
that state has enacted legislation requiring non-residents 
to carry no-fault insurance when driving through. (So far, 
two states with no-fault insurance have done this. And 
more may follow.) Wherever you go, Continental will meet 
the letter of the law. And automatically provide you with 
the required no-fault protection. At no additional charge 








**Discount from developed premium, collision coverage only. 
*Not available in all states. 





California 
$15,000/$30,000 B.1. 
$5,000 P,D, 


Automatic Increase of Liability Coverage to Meet Each 
State’s Minimum Requirements. By law, you have to carry 
enough insurance to meet your state’s minimum financial 
responsibility requirements for bodily injury and property 
damage. But let’s say you have an accident while driving 
a private passenger car in a state or a Canadian province 
that has higher requirements (such as those above). If 
you're insured with Continental, we'll automatically pro- 
vide increased coverage to meet the higher requirements. 
At no additional charge. 


For complete details on everything you 
see here and more, call your Continental 
Insurance Agent. 

You’ll find him in the Yellow Pages. 





The Continental Insurance Companies 


Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, Ne rk, New York 10038 
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Tareyton is better 
Charcoal is why 


Tareyton’s activated charcoal delivers a better taste. 
A taste no plain white filter can match. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





King Size: 19 mg, “tar, 1.3 mg. nicotine; 100 mm: 20 mg. “tar”, 1.4 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb. '73 
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would pull their funds out of banks and 
S and Ls in order to buy higher-yield- 
ing Treasury bills or commercial paper, 
leaving the savings institutions with no 
money to lend at any price. The inter- 
est rate on |3-week Treasury bills has 
more than doubled in one year, to a rec- 
ord 8.32%. So the board decided to let 
banks pay whatever they had to in or- 
der to attract funds. 

In essence, the board is trying to 
make credit scarcer and costlier with- 
out choking it off altogether. Loans are 
still available for a stiff price, but short- 
ages are beginning to appear, and busi- 
ness borrowing is declining. Some Chi- 
cago banks will make loans only to 
longstanding corporate customers. A 
would-be new borrower is out of luck 
unless it happens to be a giant com- 
pany. In July mortgage interest rates 
staged the fastest one-month rise ever 
and are now as high as 9% where state 
laws permit. Some S and Ls are raising 
down-payment requirements from 20% 
to as much as 33% and making mort- 
gage loans for only 20 years instead of 
25 or 30 years, in effect pricing that 
dream house out of reach for millions 
of Americans. 

The dangers of tight money can be 
seen in Europe, where interest rates are 
higher than in the US. British banks 







now charge as much as 12% on busi- 
ness loans, and West German banks had 
to pay interest equal to 35% a year on 
overnight loans from each other. Un- 
able to borrow, four German real estate 
developers recently went belly up, and 
Economics Minister Hans Friderichs 
coldly said that collapses of “unsoundly 
financed” firms are “absolutely in the 
sense of our policy.” No one expects the 
Federal Reserve to go that far; Burns in 
1970 proved entirely willing to expand 
the money supply quickly when a credit 
crunch threatened to cause many U.S. 
bankruptcies. There is still a risk, how- 
ever, that the board will make credit 
scarce and expensive enough to discour- 
age not only excessive but also neces- 
sary borrowing and thus invite a reces- 
sion. Burns rates that risk low; “as of 
today, I consider the talk of recession 
premature,” he said last week. Indeed, 
he warned of even tighter money to 
come. “If the restrictive actions already 
taken by the Federal Reserve do not re- 
duce growth of money and credit to an 
acceptable rate, further measures will 
be adopted.” In order to restrain the 
boom without killing it, though, Burns 
and his colleagues will have to exercise 
exquisite timing and judgment in decid- 
ing just how rare and costly to let credit 
become. 


A Program for a Banking Free-for-All 


If the Nixon Administration gets its way 
in Congress, banks and S and Ls could 
actually heighten their bidding for sav- 
ings in the future—and broaden it into 
a battle to provide the most generous 
terms On mortgage loans, personal loans 
and checking accounts as well. That is 
the goal of a sweeping set of legislative 
proposals that the Treasury unfurled 
late last week. The Administration will 
ask Congress to: 

> Abolish, over 5'/ years, all ceil- 
ings on the interest rates that banks and 
S and Ls can pay to savers. The savings 
institutions could then pay, even on or- 
dinary passbook accounts, any rate that 
they thought necessary to attract mon- 
ey. They can do this now only on $100,- 
000 certificates of deposit, or $1,000 
CDs running four years or longer. 

> Wipe out many of the distinctions 
between banks and S and Ls, permit- 
ting each to invade the other's turf. 
S and Ls, which now concentrate on 
making mortgage loans, could offer 
checking accounts, credit cards and 
consumer loans. Banks could accept 
savings accounts from corporations, 
which only S and Ls can do now, and 
would be encouraged to expand mort- 
gage lending. Regulations on loan size 
and collateral that now restrict banks’ 
mortgage lending would be eased. 

>» Encourage all lenders to make 
more money available to home buyers 
by granting a tax credit on income from 
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mortgage loans. In return, though, S and 
Ls would have to give up the special 
tax break that they now get by setting 
up larger tax-free reserves than banks 
can to cover bad debts. 

> Permit banks and S and Ls to of- 
fer NOW accounts—checking accounts 
that pay interest—all over the country. 
At present, NOW accounts (for negotia- 
ble order of withdrawal) are available 
only from savings banks in Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. 

If these reforms are approved, the 
consequences would be profound. Pres- 
ident Nixon has said that “the increased 
competition that would follow should 
reduce the cost of the entire package 
of financial services for the consumer.” 
Actually, interest rates are governed by 
a complex of factors: the strength of 
the economy and of loan demand, how 
much inflation borrowers and lenders 
expect, and how rapidly the Federal Re- 
serve expands the nation’s money sup- 
ply. But rates would tend to be higher 
on savings because of the removal of 
ceilings, especially when money is tight. 
Rates also might be lower on loans to in- 
dividuals because of the new rivalry be- 
tween banks and S and Ls. Consumers 
would also gain one-stop shopping con- 
venience. Instead of going to a bank 
for a checking account and auto loan, 
and to an S and L for a mortgage, the 
consumer could get all these services 
from the same institution. The propos- 
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als are also designed to ensure a stead- 
ier flow of loan funds to home buyers. 

The Administration came to this po- 
sition—first developed by a presidential 
commission that reported in 1971—by 
a circuitous route. The so-called Hunt 
Commission was appointed largely to 
study ways to prevent mortgage funds 
from drying up in periods of credit 
pinch. It concluded that the best meth- 
od was to remove the ceilings on in- 
terest rates for savings, so that banks 
and S and Ls could more easily attract 
deposits. But that would entail wiping 
out an advantage that S and Ls had en- 
joyed: the ceilings have generally per- 
mitted them to pay about one half of 
1% more than banks for savings ac- 
counts, So, the Administration decided, 
S and Ls had to be allowed to compete 
against banks in offering consumer 
loans and checking accounts. 

S and L officials are not mollified. 
They fear that banks will outbid them 
for funds. Many small bankers are like- 
ly to join in opposition; they like hav- 
ing the Government hold down the in- 
terest that they can pay to savers while 
letting them charge whatever they can 
get for loans. Big banks, easily able to 
compete for both savers and borrowers, 
may well back the new policy. A hard 
fight is likely in Congress, although 
practically everybody concedes that the 
present banking apparatus is not work- 
ing very well. The Administration's pro- 
gram offers enough potential benefit to 
the consumer to serve as a basis for 
change. 
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“New Americans” 


In elegant London clubs, members com- 
plain that the best French clarets are 
being shipped overseas. In Paris salons, 
regular customers find that their favor- 
ite couturiers are giving strange foreign 
customers first peek at the latest styles 
At the art and antique auctions all over 
Europe, as many as half of the choicest 
items are being bought by people who 
never showed their faces a few years 
ago. As the American tourist surge is be- 
ginning to level off, Europeans are 
bringing out their stale stories about 
rich Texans for a new breed of foreign- 
ers—the Japanese. 

Increasingly ubiquitous, they are 
even freer spending than the Americans 
were in their heyday. At Dunhill, the se- 
date tobacconist in London, three win- 
some Japanese girls wait on the bus- 
loads of their countrymen who visit 
every day and walk away with the cost- 
liest pipes. (Americans usually buy the 
cheapest.) At the Pathek-Philippe fac- 
tory in Geneva, Japanese queue up to 
buy watches for as much as $5,000 
apiece. 

While the 250,000 Japanese tourists 
in Europe this summer evoke mixed 
emotions, the invasion by Japanese mer- 
chants causes major concern, They have 
captured 28% of Italy's motorcycle 
market and 48% of its tape-recorder 


Making Zippers: All the 


“They're bloody sociable, and they're 
fairer than English bosses ... We pay 
them back by pulling our weight.” 

So says Lillian Gallagher, 41, a Brit- 
ish housewife who earns $50 a week as 
a packer at the Japanese-owned Y.K.K 
zipper plant in Runcorn, 18 miles from 
Liverpool. Hers is a rare testimonial in 
Britain, where labor and management 
often seem less interested in pulling 


for Europe 


market. In West Germany, home of the 
Leica, half the cameras sold are Jap- 
anese. In the nine Common Market 
countries, the Japanese have cornered 
nearly three-quarters of the  fast- 
growing sales of small electronic cal- 
culators. Sales of Japanese cars (368,- 
000 units in Western Europe last year), 
steel, office machines and optical equip- 
ment are also rising considerably. Over- 
all, Japanese exports to Western Europe 
jumped 35% last year. In only four 
years, the Common Market's trade def- 
icit with Tokyo has grown from an al- 
most invisible $16 million to a very vis- 
ible and, to Europeans, a very irritating 
$1.3 billion. By contrast, the U.S.’s trade 
deficit with Japan is likely to decline 
from $4.1 billion last year to some $2.1 
billion this year. 

Like the Americans, the Japanese 
are buying and building factories all 
over Europe. One reason: international 
pressure on the Japanese to spread 
around their huge foreign currency re- 
serves, which now stand at $15 billion 
Though there are scarcely 20 Japanese- 
managed manufacturers in Europe, the 
number could well jump to 200 by 
1980, and hundreds of thousands of Eu- 
ropeans may be working for Japanese 
managers. According to some Common 
Market estimates, Japanese direct in- 


Way with Y.K.K. 


their weight than tearing each other 
apart. Yet in Runcorn the prevailing 
spirit is “All the way with Y.K.K.""—the 
corporate initials of Yoshida, the Jap- 
anese firm that is the world’s biggest zip- 
per manufacturer 

Troubled by increasing costs and 
the three to six months’ time that it took 
to ship zippers from Japan to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Y.K.K. in 1969 invested 
$3.5 million in a British plant. The gam- 
ble—it was the first direct Japanese 
manufacturing investment in Britain 
—has been a mighty success. The plant 
has never been hit by a strike or a slow- 
down. The 150 British employees (there 
are seven Japanese working at manage- 
ment level) voted down a unionization 
plan last year for fear that it might cost 
them their Christmas bonus. General 
Manager Hiroo Minami feels that there 
is basically no difference in perfor- 
mance between British workers and 
those in Japan. 

Inside the plant, pop music throbs 
from loudspeakers while a multination- 
al collection of American, West Ger- 
man, British and Japanese machines 
turn out 6,000,000 zippers a month. The 
machines whir under the usually watch- 
ful eyes of long-haired young men who 
are paid $66.25 a week and, as one of 





Y.K.K. EMPLOYEES TAKE TIME FOR TEA 


KEYSTONE 





TOYOTA PRESIDENT WITH SWISS HORN 
The sometimes sweet sound of success. 


vestment, now $250 million, could rise 
to $8.3 billion by 1980 

Old slogans have been reversed, and 
European labor—not Japanese—sud- 
denly seems fairly cheap. Manufactur- 
ing costs in Japan rose 19% last year 
and are likely to go up another 30% 
this year. This wage inflation at home, 
coupled with the upward revaluation of 
the yen, makes manufacturing opera- 
tions in Europe much more profitable 
than sending Japanese goods halfway 
round the world. A second reason for di- 
rect investment is that if the European 


them puts it, “all the ale we can sink.” 
All men employees wear Y.K.K.'s jack- 
ets, which have the company initials 
proudly displayed on the breast pocket 
and no fewer than six zippers on the 
front, the pockets and the cuffs 

Japanese-style corporate paternal- 
ism is strong. Y.K.K. provides cut-rate 
bus service for employees, and Minami 
is forever throwing morale-boosting, 
all-hands-welcome parties at the Esso 
Motel in Runcorn. After work on Fri- 
days, the Japanese make a point of 
dropping into Tanner's Pub near the 
plant to socialize, and the British em- 
ployees like to ask one another “What 
doing?”"—in good-humored imitation of 
their bosses’ awkward English 

Tommy Hughes, an 18-year-old 
machine operator, complains that the 
Japanese “have vile tempers. As soon 
as something goes wrong, no’ matter 
how small, they act like little kids.” But 
John Davies, 45, who represents the em- 
ployees on the plant’s Japanese-style 
“works committee,” renders the final 
verdict: “We asked to finish at 4:30 p.m 
instead of 5 on Friday: they gave us 
that. We asked for a Christmas holi- 
day; they gave us that. We asked for a 
sickness scheme, and they gave us that 
too. These Japanese seem to understand 
us. | wouldn't want to work for an Eng- 
lish firm again.” 
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YOUR HOUSE IS COVERED. 
YOUR CAR IS COVERED. 
YOUR LIFE IS COVERED. 
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HOW DO FIRST NATIONAL CITY 
TRAVELERS CHECKS COVER 

YOUR MONEY? 

Completely, that’s how. 100% refund in case 
of loss, theft, fire, floods, storms, or mysterious 
disappearance. 


WHERE DO YOU GET FIRST NATIONAL CITY 
TRAVELERS CHECKS? 


Ask for them at your bank—in your home town. 
In short, just about anywhere. 


WHERE CAN YOU USE THEM? 
At millions of places... airlines, hotels, motels, 


restaurants, shops, and other retail and service 
establishments in the U.S. and all over the world. 


WHAT DO YOU DO IF YOU LOSE THEM? 
There are more than 35,000 bank offices in the 
U.S. and around the world where you can get 
them replaced on-the-spot. 


HOW MUCH DO THEY COST? 

A fee of one cent for a dollar’s worth. Is there 
any better way to protect your money? 

Get full coverage before you take the shortest 
— or the longest trip — for business or pleasure 
... orif you keep emergency money in your 
wallet, at home or your office. 


Ask for them at your bank. 


First National City Travelers Checks, 





ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


trade deficit with Japan grows much 
larger, the Common Market may 
simply clamp on quotas or demand so- 
called voluntary restraints to keep 
Japanese goods out. Already those re- 
strictions on Japanese products are 
much stricter in Europe than in the U.S 
Says Michel Carré, a Brussels manage- 
ment consultant: “The Japanese are 
welcome abroad as investors, but not 
as pushers of Japanese goods.” 

The Japanese business success in 
Europe, as elsewhere, is the result of 
careful, detailed planning and attention 
to what the consumer wants, For ex- 
ample, automaking Toyota began its 
marketing drive in 1961. Analysts from 
all departments were sent abroad to col- 
lect information on weather conditions, 
life-styles, laws and regulations, income 
levels, road conditions, competition, 
driving habits and economic and polit- 
ical policies. To gain publicity and tech- 
nical knowledge through competition 
with European cars, Toyota's export 
council ordered participation in inter- 
national auto shows and rallies. Sales 
rose steadily—from 2,114 in 1964 to 
$9,019 in 1970 to 162,841 last year. 

Gentler Pace. In Europe, West 
Germany is the biggest buyer of Japan's 
goods in general (almost $1 billion 
worth last year), but Britain is likely to 
be the chief beneficiary of Japanese in- 
vestment. Japanese find English the eas- 
iest European language to learn, and 
they savor the English way of life. Says 
Mitsui’s Sadao Oba, one of the more 
than 4,000 Japanese businessmen liv- 
ing in greater London: “I like the quiet 
very much. I like the gentler pace of 
life.” English employees in Japanese 
firms often return the compliment (see 
box previous page) 

Like the Americans, the Japanese 
are discovering that success does not 
necessarily make them popular. In Brit- 
ain, a Gallup poll shows that 37% of 
those questioned regard Japan as “an 
unfriendly country.” On the cover of 
Vision, a European business monthly, 
the Japanese businessman was depicted 
as a belligerent, muscle-flexing super- 
man. German executives do not like it 
that Japanese salaries are generally 10% 
to 30% higher than their own. The Jap- 
anese politely retort that their success 
is merited because they work harder to 
sell to Europeans than Europeans do 
to sell to them 

Indeed, it would be unfortunate if 
the economic rivalry led to a round of 
imprecations and protectionism. As the 
Nixon Administration’s difficulties with 
Europe amply attest, the American 
challenge never did lead to the polit- 
ical domination that the French fore- 
cast in the 1960s. Instead, the U.S. com- 
mercial migration has yielded some 
healthy dividends, including new man- 
agement and marketing techniques. By 
aiming to sell to the quarter-billion peo- 
ple who constitute the Common Mar- 
ket, the hard-hustling Japanese are like- 
ly to have a bracing impact as well on 
Europe's business, 
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EYECATCHERS 


A Mystic at the IMF 


Economists are often accused of in- 
dulging in mysticism: in the case of 
Hendrikus J. Witteveen (pronounced 
Wit-uh-vain) it is 
a simple state- 
ment of fact. A 
brilliant academic 
who twice was 
Finance Minister 
of The Nether- 
lands, Witteveen 
is also a_ vice 
president of the 
Sufi movement, a 
Muslim sect that 
is dedicated to 
mysticism and to 
meditation. 

Last week the 
modest and with- 
drawn Witteveen, 
52, got a job in which he will have need 
of inner peace: he was appointed man- 
aging director of the 125-country In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. That body 
must construct a new world financial 
system to replace the one that has been 
destroyed by dollar devaluations. 

The Nixon Administration blocked 
reappointment of Witteveen’s predeces- 
sor, Pierre-Paul Schweitzer, a French- 
man, because US. officials felt that he 
had taken sides against the U.S. The 
monetary atmosphere, however, is be- 
coming less testy. Last week an IMF 
committee representing 20 nations 
made much progress toward a consen- 
sus on outlines of a reformed system 
Moneymen are optimistic that a writ- 
ten agreement on the bases of a new sys- 
tem can be approved at the IMF annual 
meeting next month 


WITTEVEEN 


The Rising Son-in-Law 


Japan’s Konosuke Matsushita, a 
peasant’s son, built one of the world’s 
largest companies by following his in- 
stincts. One of the shrewdest hunches 
came in 1940, when an aristocratic 
young banker caught Matsushita's eye 
The gregarious businessman was so im- 
pressed with Masaharu Hirata that he 
not only arranged for him to marry his 
only daughter but 
also adopted him 
as a son 

The new Ma- 
tsushita joined the 
family firm, Ma- 
tsushita Electric 
Industrial Com- 
pany, and began 
studying shacho- 
gaku (the art of 
presidency). Now 
the elder Matsu- 
shita, 78, is step- 
ping down after 
55 years as chief 
executive. His po- 
sition as chairman 


MASAHARU 
MATSUSHITA 





will be filled by Arataro Takahashi, 70, 
but the power will be swung by Ma- 
saharu Matsushita, who will continue 
as president. 

The shift promises to change the 
personality of the company. The elder 
Matsushita, an outspoken man who en- 
joys traditional tea ceremonies, ran the 
company (sales last year: $3.9 billion) as 
a one-man show. Under Masaharu, 60, 
an introspective, analytical man who 
loves to spend free time golfing, manag- 
ers will have greater autonomy. Says he: 
“I don’t think top executives should al- 
low themselves to be involved in the 
process of decision making for day-to- 
day operations. We have to think in a 
global context.” 

About half of Matsushita's 1972 ex- 
ports of $736 million went to the US. 
and Masaharu is confident that it will re- 
main a huge customer. But if any slack 
develops, there is always the long-range 
potential of the market in China, which 
he will visit in September. “I'm sure,” he 
says, “we will be only too happy to do 
what we can to help promote economic 
development in China.” 


Pete and the Petro-Dollars 


“My calves were too fat. | couldn't 
click my heels.” That was Peter G. 
Peterson's explanation of why, as Sec- 
retary of Commerce, he ran afoul of 
White House Strongmen H.R. Halde- 
man and John Ehrlichman. Peterson 
was ungracefully let go last December, 
but the Administration's loss became in- 
vestment banking’s gain. The person- 
able, witty Peter- 
son, 47, has been 
named chairman 
of Wall Street's 
Lehman Brothers, 
succeeding Fred- 
erick Ehrman, 67, 
who is_ retiring. 
“Pete” Peterson, a 
master at arrang- 
ing international 
deals, will speed 
Lehman's expan- 
sion in inter- 
national finance. 
Among opportu- 
nities that he fore- peterson 
sees: helping some 
oil-rich Arab nations “invest all those 
petro-dollars,” increasing foreign direct 
investment in the U.S., finding ways to 
step up trade with Eastern Europe 

He thinks that trade with Commu- 
nist countries will “develop in some un- 
conventional ways’—including joint 
ventures and bartering. “The problem is 
trying to arrange new kinds of deals, 
with private financing and a quick pay- 
out. The payout will not necessarily be 
in hard currency, but in products.” Pe- 
terson, who still is solicited for advice by 
Henry Kissinger and Treasury Secre- 
tary George Shultz, expects that Leh- 
man will help create and manage many 
such deals, “bringing money, people and 
ideas together.” 
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“What's happened to the price of 
life insurance in the last 20 years?” 
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It's gone down. 


One reason why the price of life 
insurance is lower is that people are 
living longer than they used to. Which 
means that companies can charge less 

Another thing that’s helped 
reduce the price of life insurance is an 
improvement in the earnings from our 
investments. An improvement we've 
applied against the price of insurance 

And finally, we've done our level 
best to keep down the cost of doing 
business. 

Because of these things, the price 
of life insurance is actually less today 
than it was 20 years ago. And these 
days that’s something nice to know 
about. 


We're bringing you these messages 
to answer your questions. 


| And here’s what we're doing to help 
you know more. 


We're maintaining a field force 
of over 200,000 agents, trained to 
answer your questions about life 
insurance. On the spot. 

We'll send you a personal answer 
to any questions that you may have 
about life insurance or the life 
insurance business. 

We'll mail you a free copy of our 
20-page booklet, “The Life Insurance 
Answer Book”. With helpful answers 
to the most frequently asked questions | 
about life insurance. 








Just send your card or letter to 
our central source of information: the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Dept. A-7, 
277 Park Ave.. New York. N.Y. 10017. 


Your life insurance companies. 
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The Old Sod 


A LOST LADY 
by WILLA CATHER 
177 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 


Willa Cather was born 100 years 
ago. This novel, reissued in a handsome 
centenary edition, first appeared in 
1923 when the author was 50 and do- 
ing her best work. H.L. Mencken had 
called her a great novelist. Edmund Wil- 
son, a young whippersnapper in those 
days, conceded that she was one of the 
few who could bring “distinction” to the 
Middle West: “that meager and sprawl- 
ing scene.” Not even he was aware that 
at that very moment the post-World 
War I generation—Dos Passos, Fitzger- 
ald, Hemingway, Faulkner—were seal- 
ing the door on Cather's kind of rev- 
erent regionalism. 

Today, like Ellen Glasgow and 
Sherwood Anderson, Cather has her 
own persistent following. In addition, 
students are still required to read the 
chaste historical novels Death Comes 
for the Archbishop and Shadows on the 
Rock in high school English classes. 
Many sound things can be learned from 
Cather. Her writing was almost always 
serene and poised, and she had the abil- 
ity—which perhaps cannot be taught 
—of making her prose move as fast as 
the action she was describing. 

When Willa was eight, her family 
moved from Virginia to Nebraska. She 
considered those early years in the new- 
ly settled state the most important of 
her life. In 1880, Nebraska was still a pi- 
oneer society. Most people lived in sod 
houses. So many settlers from Scandi- 
navia and Bohemia were arriving that 
Willa could go for days without hear- 
ing English spoken outside her house. 
She was wildly excited. To her, the prai- 
rie grass looked as if it were running; it 
seemed possible to hear the corn grow- 
ing in the summer night. In the next 
eleven years, the frontier was to van- 
ish. “The great-hearted adventurers” 
who opened the West were replaced by 
men “trained in petty economies.” 
When Cather began to write, it was al- 
ready with powerful nostalgia. 

Spirit of Freedom. A Losi Lady is 
typical of the kind of prairie pastoral 
Cather did best. Through the eyes of a 
boy named Neil Herbert, it tells of the 
Forresters, a couple whose fortunes are 
tied to the railroads. Their house out- 
side Sweetwater—one of the many fic- 
tional names Cather gave to her own 
town of Red Cloud—is known “from 
Omaha to Denver for its hospitality and 
for a certain charm of atmosphere.” 
Neil is enchanted by young Marian For- 
rester. She wears the only earrings he 
has ever seen, allows herself a little wit 
and more than a little sherry. 

Her much older husband says little 
but his manners are impeccable, as are 


his dealings with the men he employs. 
When he dies after a hard illness, his 
wife coarsens and compromises herself. 
Her house is now the gathering spot for 
a group of sharp young traders, part of 
a new generation “who had never dared 
anything, never risked anything, and 
who would root out the great brooding 
spirit of freedom.” 

They desert her when she is aging 
and broke. That should probably be the 
end of the tale, but a coda finds Mar- 
ian dying comfortably in Buenos Aires 
as the wife of a rich Englishman. It is a 
disastrous touch, the kind of thing that 





WILLA CATHER 
Cosseted by convictions. 


makes it hard, in the end, to take Cath- 
er seriously. Almost all her books drag 
on beyond their natural terminus, some- 
times with two or three more stops. 
There is always some sentimental ben- 
eficence still to be dispensed, or worse, 
a moral toll to be exacted. 

Though her best characters are 
women, Cather was wary of her sex. In 
The Professor's House, the melancholic 
hero—obviously speaking for the au- 
thor—decides that Euripides spent his 
last years in a cave “because he had ob- 
served women closely all his life.” Cath- 
er was also a prude. We are not told 
Marian Forrester drinks a little but 
merely get “the sharp odor of spirits.” In 
My Antonia, the local lecher is oblique- 
ly indicated by the comment that he set 
a former housemaid up “in the business 
for which he had trained her.” 

Cather stuck by all these cosseting 
convictions. In an essay on fiction, she 
dismisses much of what has given the 


novel its vitality: any detail about com- 
merce, labor, manufacturing, cooking, 
clothing and above all, “physical sen- 
sations.” To her an artist's “power of ob- 
servation was but a low part of his 
equipment.” She unfortunately limited 
her own work by filtering priceless pow- 
ers of observation through a kind of 
rigid moral nostalgia. 

As with many minor writers, her 
strength can be found in her weakness 
She believed passionately in the old val- 
ues of probity, discretion and charity, 
though she would probably have 
lumped them all under one of her favor- 
ite words: sanity. = Martha Duffy 


Bringing Up Master 
THE UNNATURAL HISTORY OF THE NANNY 


by JONATHAN GATHORNE-HARDY 
350 pages. Dial Press. $8.95. 


Jonathan Gathorne-Hardy does not 
suppose that the institution of the nan- 
ny explains every last twitch and tweed 
of Englishness. But he does hold the rea- 
sonable view that the way a society 
cares for its young determines what the 
children, and thus the society, will be. 
And he believes no other group has in- 
sulated itself from its children quite like 
the British upper classes. 

Becoming a nanny required a long, 
menial apprenticeship, beginning with 
a scrub brush on the nursery floor. In 
time, a girl with nanny-potential could 
move up to undernurse, then nurse, and 
finally full nanny. The author dates the 
flourishing of this system from about 
1850, when the Industrial Revolution 
increased the wealthy class in England 
and pried a large population of poten- 
tial servants loose from the land. 

Victorian children, the author 
writes, were widely regarded as “little 
defective adults, sodden with original 
sin,” which could only be squeezed out 
of them by cramping disciplines. One 
of nanny’s first jobs was to institute rules 
and punishments regulating eating and 
elimination. All food on the plate had 
to be eaten, or it would appear at the 
next meal. Failure to perform potty at 
the proper hour (training began at six 
weeks) brought the certain retribution 
of laxative powder. Nannying appears 
to have provided parents with some pe- 
culiar satisfactions. As proof that the 
popularity of the system spread, the 
author has turned up a mid-19th cen- 
tury French newspaper ad asking for 
“Une gouvernante anglaise—méthodes 
drastiques.” 

It would be startling if nannying had 
not had a marked effect on the English 
character. The celebrated English un- 
flappability is capsulized in the answer 
given in 1940 to a frightened two-year- 
old who asked about the loud noises he 
was hearing. “Bombs, dear,” said Nan- 
ny. “Elbows off the table.” The last thing 
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presenting LC 
Invisible 
University 


Once upon a time, we used to try to 
stuff all of our learning experiences into 
neat little boxes. 

The spatial boxes were classrooms and 
the time boxes were labeled Grade 
School, Junior High, High School, and 
College. 

But now we're breaking out of the 
boxes (perhaps because we felt we were 
suffocating) and finding new learning 
adventures all around us, all our lives. 

Television documentaries, book clubs, 
paperbacks, magazines, 16mm films and 
cinema verité, correspondence courses, 
talking tape cassettes, museums going 
show business—all are part of an “invisi- 
ble university” that permits any inter- 
ested citizen to share in the joy of discov- 
ery with today’s scientists and thinkers. 

We're finding out that you don’t have 
to have a college degree to be an edu- 
cated person—and that you don’t have 
to stop educating yourself after you get 
one. 

This may explain the phenomenal 
growth of the fairly new monthly maga- 
zine Psychology Today. In just five 
years, it has zoomed up out of nowhere 
to a circulation well over 600,000 monthly 
copies, 

Psychology Today was introduced to 
bridge the gap between the laboratory 
and the living room, the professional 
and the educated layman. 

Each month it presents the views and 
findings of pioneering professional re- 
searchers and thinkers, including lead- 
ers like Carl Rogers, Bruno Bettelheim, 









BUILD YOUR OWN PERSONAL LIBRARY 
ON THE HUMAN SCIENCES 

‘The lasting value and significance of the articles 
in Psychology Today make each insue a valuable 
addition to your home library of literature on 
the human sciences. To assist 
this library, we periodically offer at moderate 
cost these handsome black slipcases for holdin 

your back issues, Sturdily constructed an: 

stamped in silver ink on the 
holds 12 issues of Psychology Today 


Margaret Mead, Erich Fromm, Harve 
Cox, John Lilly, B. F. Skinner, bcaranth 
Keniston, Herbert Marcuse. 

Not jazzed up. Not watered down. 
Not clouded over with professional jar- 
gon. Just straight and clear in a way 
that both professionals and an interested 
general audience can enjoy and appre- 
ciate. And visually enhanced with color- 
ful prize-winning avant garde graphics 
that reinforce the tingling feeling of high 
adventure. 

Traditionally, in many college sub- 
jects, you had to grind for a year or two 
through agonizingly dull basics before 
you got to “the good parts.” In Psychol- 
ogy Today you start out with “the good 
parts"—the fascinating, illuminating 
contemporary discoveries about who we 
are, why we act as we do, and how we 
can change. 

Here are a few topics under recent 
discussion in our section of “the invisi- 
ble university”... 

Does sports activity really build 
character? 

Can a psychological test predict your 
success in business? In investing? 

Why do fat people eat even when 
they’re not hungry? 

How might psychology have prevented 
the Vietnam war? 

Why do many bright, capable women 
in business have a will to fail? 

Can three people be happily married 
—to each other? 

Does “the screaming” cure really 
work? 
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spine, each case 






How can income tax forms be made 
foolproof? 

Can a chimpanzee learn to read and 
write? 

Can criminals be rehabilitated through 
brainwashing? (And should they?) 

Can fingers see color? 

Why do we expect beautiful people 
to be smarter? 

Should we teach children to read the 
way pigeons are taught to play ping 
pong? 

Is there really such a thing as 
hypnosis? 

Some of it is daring theory. Some is 
outrageous opinion. But much is start- 
ling fact and measured experiments 
which will rob you of some of your fond- 
est pet notions—and provide you with 
powerful ammunition for your next ar- 
gument with friends. 

Should you be “enrolled’’? It costs 
you nothing to find out. Just mail the 
coupon, We'll send you a copy to read 
free and enter your name as a trial sub- 
scriber at the special introductory rate 
for new subscribers indicated on the 
coupon. However, if you're not delighted 
with the first issue, simply write “cancel” 
on the bill and return it without paying 
or owing anything, keeping the first 
issue with our compliments. 


Mail coupon below for 
Half-Price Offer to New Subscribers 


psychology today 


P. O. Box 2990, Boulder, Colorado 80302 


l 
| | 
| | 
| Please send me, without cost, obliga- | 
| tion or commitment, my complimen- | 
tary copy of the current issue. If I 
| like it, bill me for a year's subscrip- | 
| tion (11 additional issues for a total | 
of 12 issues in all) at just $6 instead 
| of $12, half the regular price. If I | 
don’t like it I will write “cancel” 
| across your bill, return it, and that | 
| will end the matter. In either case, the | 
| complimentary issue is mine to keep, 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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JAMAICA is for att the 


senses. Jamaica Pegasus 
is for business sense. 





Jamaica! It really makes you come alive. 
And when business takes you there, the 
lavish new Jamaica Pegasus is your ideal 
base. In scenic New Kingston, conveniently 
close to the island capital. With all the 
luxuries of a complete resort at hand, 

and superb golf nearby. 

Think of it as perfect for your individual 
needs. And those of your group, when you're 
planning a meeting. For group information: 
New York (212) 586-3250; Chicago (312) 
321-9695; Los Angeles (213) 277-1261. For 
individual reservations: call toll-free (800) 
223-5672, Leonard Hicks, or your travel agent. 


Jamaica Pegasus to 


NEW KINGSTON, JAMAICA 


British Airways / Trust Houses Forte Hotel 





Hare the handicapped. 


PUBLIC ADVERTISING SYSTEM 
A DIVISION OF THE SCHOOL OF VISUAL ARTS 
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a very drunk nanny-generation English- 
man does before passing out, the au- 
thor reports, “is to stagger round his 
room, frequently falling over, trying to 
fold up his clothes, put shoe trees in his 
shoes and finally, now probably being 
sick but despite this, cleaning his teeth.” 

The nanny effect goes deeper than 
surface mannerisms, however. Ga- 
thorne-Hardy, British journalist and 
novelist (The Office), is convinced that 
it is largely responsible for the exces- 
sive shyness and the difficulty in form- 
ing relationships that he detects among 
upper-class Englishmen. He offers the 
following psychological explanation: 
the nanny was the child's main source 


dition, attitudes toward child rearing 
have become less rigid. True nannying 
exists now only among the unassailably 
rich (au pair girls, of course, do not qual- 
ify as nannies). Yet, reports Gathorne- 
Hardy proudly, the nanny is going down 
with all flags flying. He offers as proof 
the following set-to between two nan- 
nies that occurred not long ago in Lon- 
don near the Albert Memorial: 

“The Pryce-Jones nanny had 


wheeled herself behind the memorial 
and sat down on an empty bench. After 
a while an older nanny appeared, push- 
ing a pram on which was painted a small 

. At length the older 
to the younger one, 
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gold coronet . . 
nanny turned 








NANNY & CHARGES IN HYDE PARK DURING HEAT WAVE, 1917 
Learning to be extremely wary about giving love. 


of security and affection during the ear- 
ly years of development. But very often 
the nanny left the household when the 
child was still small, to be replaced by 
another nanny who might also leave 
The child eventually learned to be ex- 
tremely wary about giving love. 

The author also speculates that nan- 
nying had something to do with the Eng- 
lish penchant for masochism, as well as 
the Victorian supposition that upper- 
class women lacked strong sexual de- 
sires. He reasons—though not too in- 
sistently—that because the mother was 
a distant and ethereal figure, the child 
came to identify the pleasures of fon- 
dling with his working-class nanny. 
From this point it is only a short hop to 
the wobbly conclusion that the nanny 
was largely responsible for Victorian 
gentlemen taking their sexual desires to 
whores and shopgirls while having only 
the most perfunctory sexual relation- 
ships with their own women. 

But no matter. This is, of course, so- 
cial history amusingly and ruefully re- 
membered. Nannying declined as a way 
of life when World War II drained away 
much upper-class English wealth. In ad- 


coughed, and said, ‘Excuse me, Nanny, 
is your mummy a titled mummy?’ 
“*Actually, no, said the Pryce- 
Jones nanny 
“*You will excuse my mentioning 
it, Nanny, but this bench is reserved for 
titled mummies’ nannies, Nanny.” 
® John Skow 


Acres and Pains 


GARDEN STATE 
by JULIAN MOYNAHAN 
282 pages. Little, Brown. $6.95. 


In his mid-40s, Howard Butler has 
acquired the anti-hero’s stock repertory 
of problems: dissolving marriage, dead- 
end advertising job in New York, re- 
bellious teen-age daughter, losing bouts 
with the bottle. So he deserts his wife 
and exurban New Jersey home to run 
a tree nursery on a nearby ten acres 

Enter Watchung Pharmaceutical, 
an expanding drug firm that lusts after 
Howard's turf as well as 250 acres of 
prime undeveloped land adjoining it. A 
tiny zoning change will make the prop- 
erty—a potential community park—el- 
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A good letterhead can give your business a lift. 


When Phileas Fogg claimed he could 
make it around the world in 80 days, 
people thought he was full of hot air. 

But one look at his letterhead 
and you know he wasn’t the type to 
make a promise unless he could 
deliver. 

A good letterhead is like that. It 
assures people you'll make good on 
your word, even before the letter itself 
says a word. 

And your company letterhead is 
no exception. After all, your letter- 
head is you 


That's why it’s so important to 
make sure it makes the right impres- 
sion. 

Of course, good letterheads be- 
gin with the paper they're printed on. 
Which is why Hammermill Bond is 
such a great way to begin 


MMERM, 
we Bop. A 


It's beautifully white and clean 
Impressively opaque. And it gives off 
the important crackle you associate 
with quality paper. 

Ask your printer to show you 
samples. In white and 16 colors (all 
with matching Hammermill Bond 
envelopes), three finishes and a wide 
range of weights. 

Look for the Hammermill Bond 
watermark. It’s our word of honor to 
the public. 

Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 16512 


Announce 
a winner. 


MGMPIRA PIR 
2.087805 E143 
ICS IPMMTZZ CSP 
ZIP 57540 

T.J. FENTON 


FENTON’S SUPPLY 
BENT FORK, SOUTH DAKOTA 57540 


TO ALL HARDWARE DEALERS 


TRAP TECHNOLOGY 


ARE ALSO NOT LURED INTO THE TRAPS 


P. ARMAND 
TRAPS, INC 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


When you're introducing something the 
world is waiting for, at least make sure your 
dealers get the word. 

But make sure they get it in a way that 
can't be missed. 

Use Western Union Mailgrams. 

Mailgrams spread the word fast, whether 
you want to reach one, five, or 50,000 people. 

Mailgrams are delivered in the next day’s 


mail with the impact of a telegram. At lower cost. 
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western union 


2128698888 MGM TDMT NEW YORK NY 100 0422P EST 


WE ARE HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE A MAJOR BREAKTHROUGH IN MOUSE 


AFTER YEARS OF WORK WE HAVE FINALLY DUPLICATED THE SONG OF 
THE FABLED PIED PIPER. THIS SONG, IN CASSETTE FORM, WILL ACTUALLY 
LURE EVERY MOUSE IN THE HOUSE INTO OUR TRAP 

THE ONLY THING HOLDING US UP IS MAKING SURE THAT CHILDREN 
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And they arrive in a distinctive blue and 
white envelope that demands attention. 

To send Mailgrams to a group of people 
important to you, just give us your list in any 
form. We'll take care of the rest. For details 
call Operator 25 at 800-851-3360 (in Illinois 
800-642-3372) and ask for Jack Cochran. 

If you want to send a Mailgram right now, 
call Western Union at the toll-free number for 
your area listed alongside this page. iL 1 
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To senda 
Mailgram 


call toll-free: 
‘(oy call fora free booklet 


on howto use Mailgrams.) 


When calling Toll-free 
from: numbers: 
Alabama 800 325 5300 
Arizona 800 648 4100 
Arkansas 800 325 5100 
California 800 648 4100 
Colorado 800 325 5400 
Connecticut . 800 627 2211 
District of Columbia 800 257 2211 
Delaware 800 627 2211 
Florida 800 325 5500 
Georgia 800 257 2231 
Idaho 800 648 4100 
Iinois 800 325 5100 
Indiana 800 325 5200 
lowa 800 325 5100 
Kansas 800 325 5100 
Kentucky 800 325 5100 
Louisiana 800 325 5300 
Maine 800 627 2231 
Maryland 800 257 2211 
Massachusetts 800 627 2221 
Michigan 800 325 5300 
Minnesota 800 325 5300 
Mississippi 800 325 5200 
Missouri 800 342 5700 
Montana 800 325 5500 
Nebraska 800 325 5100 
Nevada 800 992 5700 
New Hampshire 800 627 2221 
New Jersey 800 632 2271 
New Mexico 800 325 5400 
New York 
New York City from area 212 459 8100 
Far Rockaway from area 212 327 1500 
Hempstead from area 516 538 6900 
Huntington from area 516 586 2660 
Patchogue from area 516 924 8100 
Staten Island from area 212 761 8100 
Westchester and area 914 800 627 2211 
Remainder of New York State . .800 627 2221 
North Carolina 800 257 2231 
North Dakota 800 325 5400 
Ohio 800 325 5300 
Oklahoma 800 325 5100 
Oregon 800 648 4100 
Pennsylvania 
East Pa. from area 215 &717 . . 800 627 2211 
West Pa. from area 412 & 814. . 800 257 2221 
Philadelphia 923 0500 
Rhode Island 800 627 2221 
South Carolina 800 257 2231 
South Dakota 800 325 5300 
Tennessee 800 325 5100 
Texas 800 325 5300 
Utah 800 648 4100 
Vermont 800 627 2221 
Virginia 800 257 2221 
Washington 800 648 4500 
West Virginia 800 257 2221 
Wisconsin 800 325 5200 
Wyoming 800 648 4500 


If this listing isn't handy, ask Information 
for Western Union's number. 
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BOOKS 


igible for commercial development, and 
Watchung has the town’s most influen- 
tial councilman in its pocket. Corporate 
triumph seems inevitable—until How- 
ard Butler discovers that his outcast 
condition enables him to risk the heroic 

Julian Moynahan, who lives near 
Princeton and teaches English at Rut- 
gers, knows his ground. Out of such un- 
promising material as New Jersey zon- 
ing laws and state statutes, he has 
fashioned a whimsical specimen of an 
up-and-coming subgenre: the eco-novel. 
The wealthy residents—Howard'’s ex- 
neighbors—want nothing to despoil the 
green splendor of their homes and 
three-acre lots. Less favored citizens 
want Watchung—because it will help 
to pay property taxes. 

But the resolution sneaks between 
the dilemma’s horns. Howard foils Wat- 
chung’s design singlehanded by accept- 
ing one bribe, passing on another, then 
telling all at the climactic town meet- 
ing. The spectacle of elected officials 
and corporate legal lizards cowering 
in ashen fear before a public recita- 
tion of their misdeeds seems sadly old- 
fashioned in this summer of '73. Plucky 
loners rarely stop corporations dead 
in their tracks, as Moynahan knows; 
the Watchung caper is a fictionally 
spiced version of several successful cor- 
porate moves into Princeton and en- 
virons in recent years. The novel's ded- 
ication (“To the Millstone River Valley 
and to the memory of lost green fields”) 
marks it as a valedictory, but the plot 
refuses to say goodbye. In the course 
of telling the way it was, Moynahan 
veers wishfully into the way he thinks 
it should have been—an entertaining 
rejoinder thought up after the debate 
has ended ® Paul Gray 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—Breakfast of Champions, 
Vonnegut (1 last week) 
2—Once Is Not Enough, Susann (2) 
3—Facing the Lions, Wicker (3) 
4—The Billion Dollar Sure Thing, 
Erdman (5) 
5—Harvest Home, Tryon (4) 
6—The Hollow Hills, Stewart (6) 
7—The Summer Before the Dark, 
Lessing (8) 
8—The Odessa File, Forsyth (7) 
9—Law And Order, Uhnak (9) 
10—The Hungarian Game, 
Hoyes (10) 


NONFICTION 
1—The Joy of Sex, Comfort (1) 
2—Dr. Atkins’ Diet Revolution, 
Atkins (2) 
3—Sybil, Schreiber (3) 
4—Marilyn, Mailer (5) 
5—My Young Years, Rubinstein (4) 
6—How to Be Your Own Best Friend, 
Newman & Berkowitz (7) 
7—The Sovereign State of ITT, 
Sampson (9) 
8—Weight Watchers Program 
Cookbook, Nidetch (6) 
9—Laughing All the Way, 
Howar (8) 
10-I'm O.K., You ‘re O.K., 
Harris (10) 











Now your maintenance men can spray your 
old, weathered, leaky roofs and restore them 
to their original, watertight condition. We 
supply the spray equipment and jobsite in- 
struction at no cost to you. The Randustrial ® 
Roof Spray Process is today’s most economi- 
cal roof restoration system. Inquire for our 
FREE 56 page Maintenance Catalog and an 
opportunity to view our new color movie, 
“Spray Roofs—Save Money.” 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
cITY 
STATE, ZIP 
TEL. NO. 























area code number 


Rlandustrial< 
Corporation 


13311-B Union Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 44120 
(216) 283-0300 
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Blind people don’t live by bread alone either. 


Art, music, books—these are the enriching staff 
of their lives too: 

If anything, blind people need these necessities 
of the good life more than the sighted do. 

If anything, blind people appreciate and cherish 
them more. 

They listen to music as sighted people do. They 
touch works of art to perceive them. They read 
books printed in braille 

Or they listen to them. They listen to books. On 
records and tape cassettes. 


These books have a special name: Talking 


Books. It’s a name given to them by the American 
Foundation for the Blind. 

The Foundation, in cooperation with the Li- 
brary of Congress, Division for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped, has spearheaded the pro- 
duction and distribution of Talking Books for al- 
most 40 years now. Today, some 150,000 readers 
enjoy their benefits. 

It’s part of the Foundation’s reason for being. 

It’s part of helping blind people become just 
people. Something we've been doing for more 
than 50 years 


The American Foundation for the Blind 


More Than Fifty Years Of Helping Blind People Become Just People 












reason 
for HOPE 


“No one should die needlessly ... but to die 
simply because no one really cares 

is the saddest thing of all.’’ 

—A Project HOPE nurse 


The purpose of Project HOPE is to help others 
in disadvantaged areas of the world to be- 
come medically self-sufficient. Without that, 
there is little reason for hope. 

A sick man, or one with illness in his family, 
Cannot contribute fully to his own welfare, 
much less to his nation’s economy. 

HOPE'’s doctors, nurses and allied health 
personnel go out to teach and train local 
counterparts to help themselves and their 
countrymen. 

Help them in their important mission. 


Giveto: PIRROJEGT Dept.A 
Washington, D. C. 20007 
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your sales story on the right t track i ines eae i: 


PRIN fe i 


Even at the turn of the century when the Iron Horse was enamel printing paper . .. papers made with a total com- 
helping shape the destiny of America, putting a company’s mitment to excellence, You could even reduce your printing 
sales message on the right track was important. Today it is costs by specifying a Consolidated Enamel. Prove it to your- 
even more important—and more difficult, too, when you self. Just ask your printer to get free test sheets from 
consider the diversity of media and costs. his Consolidated Paper Merchant. Run 
When you want to put your company’s them on your next printing job. Then com- 
sales story on the right track, consider the pare quality and paper costs. 
power of printed communications, They Consider, too, the additional sales impact 
offer sharp detail, dramatic color and time and coverage of magazine advertising for 
all your reader wants! Your printer can your company’s sales message. It works! 
help provide solid impact for your sales 


» Specialist in enamel printing papers 


message on a fine quality Consolidated 





Professionals in the Pit 


Overwhelmed by the tense, frenetic 
atmosphere and enormous work load in 
the hospital emergency room, many 
doctors view duty in what they call the 
“pit” as a form of cruel and unusual 
punishment, others regard it as a pur- 
gatory through which they must pass 
on the way to a more relaxed form of 
practice. But Dr. Gaius Clark, 40, of 
Lansing, Mich., loves every minute of 
it. “It is an exciting type of medicine,” 
he says of his full-time work in the 
emergency room at Lansing’s St. Law- 
rence Hospital. “You are under a great 
deal of stress, making all sorts of life- 
and-death decisions at the same time. 
It is stimulating and challenging.” 

Clark is typical of an evolving breed 
of doctor—the professional emergency- 
room physician—who is beginning to 
replace the inexperienced interns, over- 
worked residents or unlicensed foreign 
doctors still used by most U.S. hospi- 
tals to staff their emergency depart- 
ments. A growing number of hospitals, 
recognizing the increasing demand for 
emergency care, are turning to special- 
ists like Clark for ER coverage. As a re- 
sult, they are providing their patients 
with far better care—and actually sav- 
ing money—by increasing the efficiency 
of their emergency-room operation. 

Some hospitals are making the 
switch by appointing a director of emer- 
gency services and providing him with 
a budget to hire his own staff. Others 
are taking advantage of a recent de- 
velopment in health-care delivery and 
contracting with medical corporations 
to cover their ERs. 

St. Joseph Hospital in suburban 
Burbank, Calif., has hired the four- 
doctor Burbank Emergency Medical 
Group to run its emergency depart- 


ment. Four Chicago-area hospitals rely 
on an eight-year-old organization called 
Medical Emergency Service Associates 
(MESA) for their ER coverage. MESA has 
40 full- and part-time physicians to as- 
sign. Each doctor makes his own finan- 
cial arrangements with his patients (the 
average charge is $12), but the fees are 
paid to MESA, which pays its members 
by the hour rather than on a fee-for-ser- 
vice arrangement. 

None of the new emergency-care 
corporations seems to have any trouble 
attracting doctors. Many young physi- 
cians welcome the guaranteed salaries, 
regular hours and scheduled vacations 
that characterize full-time ER work. 
Some are even more attracted by the 
psychic rewards that emergency med- 
icine offers. “I like the type of medi- 
cine where the pathology is often crit- 
ical and what I do is often crucial,” says 
Dr. Ellen Taliaferro, 33, who helped 
form a group that provides service to 
hospitals in Santa Monica and Ingle- 
wood, Calif. “It makes me feel very 
good that I make a difference.” 

Most emergency physicians share 
Dr. Taliaferro’s feeling. At the same 
time, they recognize that their profes- 
sion also has its limitations. “We are spe- 
cialists in breadth, rather than depth,” 
says Dr. Jerry Hughes, 35, a Viet Nam 
veteran who serves as director of emer- 
gency services at St. Mary’s Long Beach 
Hospital in California. “I may open a 
patient's chest to massage his heart, but 
it’s the cardiac surgeon who is going to 
put in the plastic aorta. Our job is to 
keep the patient alive.” 

To make sure that Hughes and his 
colleagues can carry out that aim, many 
schools are expanding their training for 
emergency physicians. Two years ago, 
there were only three residency pro- 
grams in emergency medicine in the 


SPECIALISTS TREATING ACCIDENT VICTIMIN EMERGENCY ROOM 





U.S. Now 15 institutions offer such 
training (although the University of 
Southern California still has the nation’s 
only full-fledged department of emer- 
gency medicine). Other efforts are also 
under way to upgrade emergency care. 
The 4,000-member American College 
of Emergency Physicians has already 
won the provisional imprimatur of the 
A.M.A.; the college hopes to have emer- 
gency medicine recognized as a sepa- 
rate specialty. 

Most doctors believe that such rec- 
ognition is likely. The nation’s 7,500 
emergency physicians have already 
shown that they can provide more and 
better care to patients than most hos- 
pitals now offer. There is an increasing 
demand for that care. Last year some 
60 million Americans sought treatment 
at hospital emergency rooms. This year 
the figure is expected to grow by an- 
other 6,000,000. 


Capsules 


> Like Chemie Griinenthal, the 
German firm that developed thalido- 
mide, Britain's giant Distillers Co. still 
denies that it was negligent in market- 
ing the drug. But last week, after long 
legal battles, the company did accept re- 
sponsibility for the children born de- 
formed after their mothers took the 
drug, which was prescribed as a tran- 
quilizer during pregnancy. With the ap- 
proval of Britain’s High Court, Distill- 
ers finally agreed to set aside $50 million 
to compensate 433 victims of the drug 
and their families. Under the settlement, 
$15 million will be distributed imme- 
diately and $35 million placed in trust 
to assure lifelong care for the victims, 
some of whom will never be able to care 
for themselves. 

> The most widely recognized haz- 
ard to participants in the country’s 
fastest-growing sport is epicondylitis, or 
tennis elbow (TIME, May 14). Now a 
New York City physician has identified 
still another threat to tennis players. 
Writing in the Archives of Dermatolo- 
gy, Dr. Richard C. Gibbs reports that he 
has been treating an increasing number 
of players with “tennis toes.” The con- 
dition is characterized by the discolor- 
ation of toenails—usually on the longest 
toes—which turn bluish-violet. Some- 
times they even come off. It is caused, 
Gibbs says, by hemorrhaging that oc- 
curs beneath the toenail when the play- 
er stops abruptly; the forward motion of 
his body slams his feet into the tips of his 
sneakers with enough force to bruise tis- 
sue and rupture small blood vessels. 
Tennis toes are somewhat painful, but 
the average tennis player plays on. For 
those seeking treatment, Gibbs recom- 
mends cold compresses and rest. Actu- 
ally, it is easier to prevent the problem. 
All a player has to do is wear soft-toed 
tennis shoes. 





Built for sports car enthusiasts 
by sports car enthusiasts. 
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The roads around the MG works in 
Abingdon, England are curved and 
narrow. They wend north to Oxford, 
east toward Dorchester and south to 
the channel. Some were laid out in the 
14th Century, when horsepower was 
easier to measure 

It's no wonder the whole idea of a 
popular-priced sports car originated 
there 

And it's no wonder the people 
who assemble today’s MGs have 
sports cars in their blood 


In the days of the MG racing team, 


the whole factory stopped and 
cheered when news of another victory 
reached them. Today, many of the 
same workers, or their sons and 
grandsons, still work on our MGB 
production line—the shortest, slowest 
and least automated one we know of 

The MGB body shells are 
mounted on individual assembly 
trucks and pushed onto a track. The 
first team goes to work methodically 
and carefully, unpressured by a 
grinding set of automated tracks 

When they complete their jobs 
they push the car to the next station 
By hand 

This ritual is repeated only 20 
times down the line. The result is a 


sports car that's famous for its stamina, 


durability and careful workmanship 
Of course, MGB's greatness 

comes not only from how we built it, 
but from what we build in it. Rack and 
pinion steering for quick, responsive 
control. Race-seasoned suspension 
for a firm grip on the road. And a four 
speed, short-th gearbox to put 
your reflexes in to vith the 1798 
c.c engine 

The MGB also has radial-ply tires, 
g-style wheels, front disc brakes, 
onocoque body, reclining bucket 
ts and full sports car 
rumentation 
So the next time an MGB amazes 
you with its facility to negotiate a 
in a pack, don't be 
silt by people who 
r ring is all 



























That may expla 
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uction for the second year in 
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So go meet another sports car 
enthusiast—your MG dealer 
For his name and for inf 
about overseas delivery, cal 
(800) 447-4700. In Illinois, call 
(800) 322-4400. Calls are toll free 


CO) The sports car America loved first. 
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MULTIFILTER. 
20 VERY MODERN CIGARETTES. 
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MULTIFILTER 


From the feel of the pack, 
to the design of the filter, 
to the taste of the tobacco. 


MULTIFILTER. 
20 VERY MODERN CIGARETTES. 


interested ingel it Ants nvolved 
with a professional man. 
I told her | was a-tree surgeons 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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The Machete. 


(Carving out time for what counts) Bee a3 
j We're always showing or- = 
i dinary couples doing an a . ooh 
extraordinarily refreshing are 
thing: enjoying being togeth- | root) 
er. To celebrate these = 


small reminders that human 

beings can still be human, \ 

we try to suggest a drink P Tomske Virhde pour 

that is suitably refreshing. 1’ oz: of Serene ‘aes 3 
This time we mixed pine- Giacs of ice. Add two-thirds 


_ ie with Smimoff of a glass of pineapple juice, 
SEE re RON SRC: fill with tonic and stir. 


Result? The Machete, a 
drink you might take to 
when you're taking a break. _ leaves you breathless 


